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Cabinet crisis. M. Chautemps’ Government 

was defeated on its first motion in the Chamber, 
and M. Tardieu after several refusals is again trying 
his hand at the formation of a Ministry. It would be 
waste of ink to guess at his chances of success. But 
there are two aspects of this crisis which we may note 
and deplore. One is that in the delicately balanced 
state of parties in the French Chamber the most trivial 
incident, or the misuse of a single word, may suffice 
to detach three or four adherents from the Government 
and bring it to the ground. In the circumstances 
French Ministerial crises are likely to be even more 
frequent than in the past. The other characteristic 
revealed by this example of the parish-pump nature 
of French politics is the extraordinary egoism of the 
average Deputy, whose vision is limited by the walls 
of the Palais Bourbon or, at the widest, by the boundaries 
of his own constituency. What other Parliament would 
have torpedoed its Government so recklessly in the 
middle of a World Naval Conference? Apart from a 
far-seeking interest in their own security, the French are 
the most insular of all the European nations. To-day 
we are not even a bad second ! 

* cs * 

The continued absence of the French delegation 
of course means that the Conference must go on marking 
time. It is still hoped that with the return of 
M. Tardieu, or another, the Five-Power pact can be 
arranged. But there is no sign of France being willing 
to knock anything off her prodigious claims, or to give 
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way on the submarine question, or to yield anything to 
Italy. Hopes are accordingly of a pretty subdued kind, 
except amongst those who believe that we can, and 
should, square the French by giving them more 
guarantees of security. That, however, is a folly 
which is not in the least likely to be attempted. While 
therefore it is quite true to say that the Conference 
is not breaking down, we have to be prepared for a 
failure to reach a Five-Power agreement. There is 
already a good deal of talk—not all of it in uninformed 
quarters—about a Three-Power pact. Such a pact, 
signed by the United States, Japan and Great Britain, 
must, it is suggested, be subject to the approval of 
France and Italy. Must it? By all means let us get 
their approval if we can. But, supposing we cannot, 
is that really an adequate reason why the rest of us 
should not regulate and reduce our navies ? 
* ES ok 

Meanwhile, Mr. Winston Churchill, in one of those 
perverse Die-hard speeches for which he is becoming 
notorious, attacks Mr. MacDonald for his weakness at 
the Conference. All the rest, he says, are standing up 
for their rights; ‘‘ the British Government alone seem to 
wish to apologise for the existence of our navy. They 
alone present an aspect of squeezability, of shuffling 
retreat, of precipitately proffered concessions.” This 
sesquipedalian stuff is Mr. Churchill’s way of saying that 
he does not like parity with the United States, and that 
in particular he objects to the reduction of our 70 
cruisers to 50. But he knows very well that 70 was a 
paper figure. We did not possess 70 cruisers when the 
demand for them was put forward two or three years 
ago, and we were never likely to have them, for the 
majority of us never believed that they were needed. 
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As for the charge that we are handing over to foreigners 
the right to decide what number of ships we shall have, 
it is of course ludicrous. Mr. Churchill’s efforts at 
being patriotic do small credit to his intelligence. And 
his accusations of readiness to make reductions will seem 
to those who dislike war and waste (and they are, we 
think, the greater part of the nation) a compliment 
rather than a reproach to the Government. 
% a cg 

The campaign against religious persecution in Russia has 
produced the result which we feared from the begin- 
ning. It has aroused the fierce resentment of the Moscow 
Government, which has inaugurated a counter-campaign 
of violence against the Churches abroad as the instru- 
ments of capitalist reaction. Their protests have been 
interpreted as a prelude to armed intervention, and the 
official propagandists and cartoonists are indulging in 
a riot of blasphemous abuse directed to inspire greater 
activity in carrying out the “ five-year plan” and 
greater enthusiasm for the Red Army. Not for many 
months have the columns of Izvestia and Pravda been 
so full of martial venom as during the past three weeks. 
There has also been a tendency in this country to lose 
sight of the facts in the heated atmosphere of purely 
political controversy. The facts concerning religious 
persecution in Russia are, we believe, quite simple. 
Religion is tolerated by the constitution, and the 
churches are open. Many of the priests who have been 
shot have been accused, rightly or wrongly, of political 
offences. On the other hand, every effort is made to 
discourage the Soviet citizen from the practice of his 
religion, and atheistic propaganda is conducted with a 
whole-hearted profanity. But deplorable as this is, no 
good—but only harm and more harm—will be done 
by pursuing the agitation against the Soviets on the 
lines on which our anti-Bolshevik politicians have 
developed it. 

* * 

A happy and important event took place last Sunday, 
when on board a British warship in the Persian Gulf 
King Ibn Saoud and King Feisul of Iraq kissed and 
made friends. This reconciliation, we hope, marks the 
beginning of a lasting peace in the Arab lands. The 
treaty that has been drawn up will settle a number of 
questions that have led to constant trouble, both 
diplomatic and military, and will relieve the British as 
well as the Iraqi and Nejd Governments of much anxiety. 
There is to be mutual recognition of the independence 
of the two kingdoms, a permanent frontier commission, 
the outlawry of tribal raiders and compensation to Iraq 
for recent raids, and a settlement (by arbitration if 
necessary) of the difficult problem of police posts in the 
Southern desert. This last arrangement will greatly 
ease our responsibilities. We are pledged two years 
hence to get Iraq into the League of Nations and to 
terminate our mandate, the natural and highly desirable 
consequence of which will be the withdrawal of our 
forces. If the old fears for the security of Mesopotamia 
against Wahabi incursions are now set at rest, we can 
move out with a light heart. 

* K * 


Lord Marley made the welcome announcement on 
Wednesday that the Government’s slum clearance Bill 


is to be introduced ‘‘ very shortly,” though he could not 
give the exact date. We trust that there will be the 
least possible delay, for the matter is urgent, as member 
after member of the House of Lords pointed out, and as 
indeed everybody in the country knows. The Bishops 
of Southwark and London and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury all spoke from first-hand experience of the 
foulness and overcrowding in the slums of the metropolis 
and of the feeble attempts so far made to remedy the 
evil. One or two of the Tory peers were doubtful 
about the cost of tackling the problem on the grand 
scale in London and other town and country areas. 
But Lord Marley insisted that it could not be done on 
the cheap, and said, quite rightly we believe, that the 
nation would not grudge the money. The Government 
intend, we gather, to simplify and shorten the procedure 
for clearance schemes, to provide the necessary capital 
for such schemes, and to assist local authorities in the 
inspection and proper maintenance of houses. They 
will also encourage the removal of factories from densely 
populated urban quarters into rural districts. That is 
sound policy, provided that town-planning authorities 
play the part in it that they should. 
* *k * 


Mr. Baldwin was, of course, bound to declare war on 
the United Empire Party; for, if it were to make 
converts, they would obviously have to come mainly 
from the ranks of his own followers. But his declaration 
contains, at least theoretically, a large concession to 
the enemy. “ Empire Free Trade ”’ is now proclaimed 
as the “ ideal” of the party which accepts Mr. Baldwin 
as leader; only first must come Empire Preference, 
and then a second forerunner, ambiguously named 
‘“* Imperial Rationalisation.”” Having given that much 
away, he goes on blandly to speak of “ safeguarding,” 
as if the policy of putting duties on imported manu- 
factures in order to protect British industry were 
almost one and the same with the policy of putting 
duties on foodstuffs and raw materials in order to 
cement the unity of the Empire. In fact, Mr. Baldwin’s 
economics seem as muddled as those of his challengers. 
We must not, however, lay too much stress on any 
attempted “ rationalisation ’ of his remarks. He was 
probably aware that they did not make very good 
sense; but he felt obliged somehow to retrieve for his 
party the floating mass of muddled Imperialist sentiment 
which Lord Beaverbrook was carrying off under his 
nose. Mr. Baldwin is not really an “‘ Empire Crusader ”’ ; 
he is a rather simple-minded Tariff Reformer who 
knows that his only chance of getting a Protectionist 
policy lies in wrapping it round with an Imperialist 
label. 

nt * * 

Mr. Snowden’s new Conversion Loan, advertised this 
week, appears to have taken the City by surprise. There 
is, however, nothing very surprising about its terms; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer may well have 
thought the present moment, with a low Bank Rate 
and an unfavourable industrial outlook, a good one 
from his own point of view. On the last occasion he had 


to offer a full five per cent. for his money, whereas he 
hopes to obtain what he needs now at an actual yield of 
£4 14s. 9d. per cent., thanks largely to the change in 
monetary conditions in the United States. 


Of course, 
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even this rate is none too favourable; and it is clear 
that no substantial fall in interest payments can 
reasonably be expected as a result of conversions for 
some time to come. We are, indeed, now experiencing 
the serious inconveniences that arise from the existence 
of a huge mass of short-term debts, involving frequent 
conversions. This, for example, puts serious obstacles— 
though not, we think, at all fatal ones—in the way of 
the policy of financing large public works out of loans in 
order to provide work for the unemployed. When Mr. 
Snowden issued his previous Conversion Loan there was 
some hope that he was seeking to clear the way for 
productive borrowing by the State. We are less hopeful 
now, even though monetary conditions have become a 
good deal easier during the past few months. 


* * ok 


The attempt of Mr. Thurtle and a group of private 
Members of Parliament to secure the repeal of the 
Blasphemy laws has broken down in face of the 
Government’s opposition. The Government is not 
hostile to the repeal of the laws as they stand; but it 
wishes to insert in their place a new penal provision 
directed against scurrilous language. Mr. Thurtle and 
his supporters, in our view rightly, say that they prefer 
the law as it is to any new legislation imposing penalties, 
because it is now possible to argue that the law is 
obsolete, whereas a new provision adopted to-day 
would clearly have to be enforced in full by the courts. 
They have accordingly withdrawn their Bill, and the 
old Act, which is almost universally regarded as absurd, 
is to remain on the Statute Book. This is an unfortunate 
situation. It is doubtless true that the Blasphemy 
laws’'do far less harm than they might, because they 
are only sporadically enforced; but the fact remains 
that men have been imprisoned under them in recent 
years for offences which are, according to modern 
standards, no more than offences against taste. We 
fail to see why the Government should think it necessary 
at this time of day to provide for special penalties 
against blasphemy. Surely any offences that it would 
be reasonable to punish could be punished under other 
parts of the law. 


* * * 


Mr. J. H. Thomas has declared emphatically that he 
has never suggested that the banks should interfere in 
any way with the running of industry. We confess that 
we find his argument somewhat difficult to follow. The 
banks, he has told us again and again, are prepared to 
give full co-operation in schemes for the reorganising 
and reconditioning of industry, and especially for 
approved schemes of rationalisation. This surely implies 
that they are to attempt to discriminate between good 
schemes and bad schemes, and that they are not to give 
financial help to firms which refuse to fall in with 
approved schemes for the reorganisation of their own 
branches of production. And does not this in turn 
involve a considerable measure of control and inter- 
ference? Obviously, the bankers are not expected 
themselves to undertake the conduct of industry, 
Which is a matter for the technicians and industrial 
administrators. But the banks cannot possibly give 
help in one case and refuse it in another, according as 
they consider each plan likely to react on the prosperity 
of the country, without assuming a large measure of 
control, at least in a negative sense. Either the banks 
do mean to co-operate actively in rationalisation, or 
they do not. If they do not, Mr. Thomas’s words of 
this week may give a correct picture of the situation. 
But does not their correctness make nonsense of his 
pronouncement, no less emphatic, of a few weeks ago? 

eally, we do not know where we stand; and it is, we 


think, reasonable to ask Mr. Thomas for rather more 
specific information than he has given us yet. 


* * ey 


The engineering Trade Unions, having failed to get 
the employers to agree to any increase in wages, have 
now approached them afresh with a request for arbitra- 
tion. They are well aware that this course is not likely 
to appeal to the employers who, confident that the 
Unions are not strong enough to declare a strike, have 
played consistently a delaying game all through the 
negotiations of the past few years. Accordingly, the 
request for arbitration is accompanied by the statement 
that, unless the employers agree, the Unions will ask 
the Government to set on foot a full inquiry into the 
condition of the industry, on the same lines as those 
which are now in progress in cotton and iron and steel. 
Even this threat is hardly likely to move the employers 
to accept arbitration, which has never, except during 
the war, found favour in the engineering trades. The 
demand for an inquiry will therefore probably be 
pressed. The difficulty lies partly in the fact that the 
engineering industry includes a large number of different 
sections, with widely varying degrees of prosperity and 
Wage-paying capacity. At present, wage-rates tend 
to be based on the capacity of the least prosperous 
sections; and this has led to the suggestion that wages 
should be fixed separately for each section. That, 
however, would be far from easy, as labour is largely 
transferable from one section to another. This greatly 
favours the employers who want to keep wages down; 
but it is also having an adverse effect on the quality of 
skill in the industry, both by checking the recruitment 
of apprentices and by driving many of the best men 
overseas. Undoubtedly, wages are too low in relation 
to the standards of skill needed in the industry; but 
it is not easy to see how the matter is to be put right. 

x * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State Ministers 
have long since abandoned the silly pretence that the 
Treaty was acceptable only as a half-way house, and 
are agreed that Dominion status confers greater 
advantages than a Republican Constitution. They are 
still, however, inclined to jib a little at allusions to the 
bond of the Crown, and elaborate manceuvres are 
indulged in to blanket the King behind the Governor- 
General. There might be some excuse for these per- 
formances if, as is sometimes argued, they served to 
modify the prejudices of honest opponents of the 1921 
settlement. This is certainly not their effect on Mr. de 
Valera and his followers, who interpret them as an 
admission by Free Staters that the Treaty arrangement 
is not in accord with the will of the people. Therefore 
it is interesting to find, for the first time, a Government 
supporter, Mr. Esmonde, insisting that there is nothing 
to be ashamed of in the fact that the King is part of 
the Oireachtas, and urging that the diplomatic corps 
in Dublin should be strengthened by the addition of 
a permanent High Commissioner representing Great 
Britain. Irishmen in the mass were never as excited 
about questions of status as their leaders would have 
liked the world to believe. Their real objection to the 
Union system was less that it maintained the connection 
with Great Britain than that it was designed to enable 
an Irish minority to perpetuate a political ascendancy 
by the aid of British bayonets. While the new dis- 
pensation may have its drawbacks, it certainly does 
not restrict freedom of action in regard to either 
economic or political problems, and the majority of 
Irishmen are well aware that it now rests entirely with 
themselves whether they are to make a spoon or spoil 
a horn. 

B 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 
CONSERVATISM 


HE United Empire Party, we learn from its 
newspapers, is going from triumph to triumph. 
You would hardly believe how many people 
are enrolling by every post. There are business men 
and admirals and country gentlemen. A Balliol under- 
graduate has received Lord Rothermere’s permission to 
found an Oxford University branch. Baronets and 
knights are, so to speak, two a penny, and at least one 
countess has joined the host. No doubt, with such a 
lead, the lower classes also are doing their bit, though 
naturally we are not given their names and family seats. 
And there are rumours every morning and evening of 
Members of Parliament who are on the point—or quite 
near it—of transferring their allegiance from Mr. Baldwin 
to Lord Beaverbrook. It is all very thrilling and 
heartening—this crusade for saving Britain from sinking 
to the level of Portugal, as Lord Rothermere puts it. 
For the moment, however, it is not so much the num- 
bers and the quality of the United Empire Party that 
we are interested in as its policy. We had thought that 
it was to be concerned merely or mainly with the simple 
(oh, how simple !) question of Imperial tariffs. That, at 
least, was what Lord Beaverbrook gave us to under- 
stand. But Lord Rothermere, it seems, has another 
notion. Lord Rothermere, of course, is not indifferent 
to the economic aspect. Indeed, as he has observed in 
an article published in several of his journals, ‘* There 
can be few men in England who have devoted more time 
during the past ten years to economic inquiry and 
reflection than myself.” It is natural, therefore, that 
he should be prompt to see the importance of taxes on 
imported foodstuffs, though for some odd reason he 
was warmly opposed to them in the election of 1923. 
“The foundation stone of the United Empire Party,” 
he declares, “‘ is Protection for the industries and the 
agriculture of Great Britain and the Empire against 
foreign competition. This will be combined, if necessary, 
with a subsidy for British farmers to ensure that the 
price of food in this country shall not rise.” That 
challenge has at last moved Mr. Baldwin to shake off 
his torpor. He has defended his own milk-and-water 
Protectionism, and has been as rude to the new party 
as it lies in his polite nature to be. He might with 
some justification have hit harder, considering the 
personal vendetta that bulks so large in this campaign. 
However, he has exposed the fallacies of the Beaverbrook 
brand of “‘ Empire Free Trade,” and rallied a good many 
of his followers who had long been restive under his 
leadership. For the moment he evidently has the 
support of the main body of the Conservatives—if we 
may still apply that name to the millions of faint-hearts 
and riff-raff who have not joined the “ Prosperity 
Party.’ What casualties he will suffer presently at the 
hands of the Great Twin Brethren remains to be seen. 
He may well be anxious, for though the Empire Free 
‘Traders can do no good to the nation, they may do a 
great deal of damage to what Mr. Baldwin calls “ the 
united ranks of Unionism.”’ 


ei 


But tariffs, as we have said, are not the whole story, 
If the Daily Express was willing to stop there, the 
Evening News is not. “ Patriotic Conservatives,” 
Lord Rothermere proclaims, ‘may rely upon the 
following formal and explicit assurance : 

The rest of the structure of the United Empire Party, outside 
its Empire Free Trade scheme, is one hundred per cent, 
Conservatism, of the real kind.”’ 

And what does “ one hundred per cent. Conservatism 
of the real kind’’ mean? It means a reformed and 
strengthened House of Lords—or, as Lord Rothermere 
calls it, “‘a popularly elected or selected Second 
Chamber, which will have the same powers as the 
Second Chamber in the United States and France.” 
It also means “ruthless economy.” There are to be 
no more £850,000,000 budgets; no more extensions of 
doles or pensions on any pretext. Superfluous Govern- 
ment departments and officials are to be axed; and 
the oft-deferred Factories Bill is to be buried for ever, 
Then, having settled our domestic affairs, the United 
Empire Party will put its foot down abroad with the 
rousing policy of “‘no more surrenders in India” and 
*“no more bolstering up of Arab kingdoms in Iraq or 
anywhere else.’”” These items are, we suppose, put 
forward as a sample; Carmelite House will no doubt 
fill out the programme as it thinks of other bits of 
Conservatism. 

It is on the face of it as silly a programme as ever 
came out of Fleet Street. Much of it is sound and 
fury, signifying nothing but temper. Lord Rothermere, 
it will be observed, does not venture to propose the 
abolition of existing pensions and insurance benefits. 
He does not give any hint as to which are the super- 
fluous departments and officials that must be got rid 
of. He cannot suppose that his dislike of factory 
legislation is shared by the working classes, to whom, 
after all, he must look for support—unless indeed he is 
revolving plans of a Fascist dictatorship. He knows 
that no one is proposing to set up more Arab kingdoms, 
even if he does not know how little we have spent in 
Iraq or elsewhere in the Middle East. He must realise 
the danger involved in employing the big stick in 
India, and he can hardly believe that he would not 
burn his fingers by meddling in the way he proposes 
with the House of Lords. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing sinister in this farrago of pinchbeck reforms. It 
shows a mind set on reaction, a patriotism insular in 
its outlook and reckless in its aims. And that brings us 
to two questions which puzzle us about Lord 
Rothermere’s hundred per cent. policy. Why does he 
think it will captivate the youth of the country? And 
why does he think it will revivify Conservatism? 

Last Sunday he published a message to the “ young 
men and women who have grown up since the war.” 
It is to them, he cries, that he looks for the realisation 
of the great aims of the United Empire Party. He 
reminds them how near to ruin the aged politicians 
have brought the national fortunes, and he holds up 
for their admiration the splendid youngsters of Italy. 
Mussolini was only thirty-nine when he took over the 
reins of Government. Signor Grandi is thirty-eight; 
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Signor Balbo, the Air Minister, is only thirty-three. 
These are the leaders of the Fascist risorgimento; these 
are the inspirers of its aims and its actions. Very true. 
But where are the men of like age in Britain who are 
offering inspiration and leadership to us? Surely 
Empire Free Trade was Lord Beaverbrook’s idea, and 
Lord Beaverbrook, we find on reference to Who’s Who, 
is in his fifty-first year. (We ourselves are very far 
from regarding him as effete on that account; but, 
on Lord Rothermere’s argument, he seems to be getting 
on.) And is not “ one hundred per cent. Conservatism ” 
Lord Rothermere’s own discovery, and is not Lord 
Rothermere nearly sixty-two? Of course, we may be 
under some misapprehension; perhaps these two are 
going to abdicate as soon as they can find a couple of 
budding statesmen in the thirties to take charge of 
the campaign. We await with interest the emergence 
of our British Mussolini and Grandi and Balbo! But 
will Lord Rothermere’s appeal bring them out, or will 
it stir the great host of young men and maidens to 
follow the lead? Frankly, we can imagine nothing less 
calculated to arouse enthusiasm among the youth than 
the programme of ‘‘one hundred per cent. Con- 
servatism.’’ A considerable number of those who have 
grown up since the war are, no doubt, disillusioned and 
apathetic about politics, and they may very likely be 
disgusted with the rule of the old men. But the cause 
of their apathy is not that the old men have been too 
liberal or too socialistic at home or too adventurous 
abroad. It is that they have been halting, illiberal, 
unimaginative. Does Lord Rothermere really think 
that youth is going to excite itself about the reduction 
of its father’s income tax (if any) and its grandfather’s 
death duties (if any), or about the repression of India, 
or the keeping of the poor in their place? He may 
catch an inadvertent schoolgirl or two; but if he has 
nothing better to offer than this ignoble list of negatives, 
we fancy that most of the young will go on with their 
games. 

Nor is it any easier to see why, if the appeal does not 
attract the youths as youths, it should attract them as 
Conservatives. What Lord Rothermere calls ‘“‘ Con- 
servatism of the real kind” is in fact a revival of 
nineteenth-century Individualism. The Conservative 
Party of our day has defects in abundance; but it has 
at least outgrown the doctrines of laisser faire—and, 
indeed, it was never very sound on them. It has, as 
compared with parties of the Right in other countries, 
a liberal complexion, and it could not live if it had not. 
It has also, in the course of its development, acquired 
the habit of socialistic legislation, and it could not live 
if it had not. The crimes of which Lord Rothermere 
accuses it are its political salvation. If Conservatism 
refused to be what one of the newspapers calls ‘‘ a sort 
of pallid and reluctant Socialism with a public school 
gloss on it,” it would roam indefinitely in the wilderness. 
There may be some who think that is the proper place 
for it. But few Conservatives are likely to be of that 
opinion, and the wise among them will not dance to 
Lord Rothermere’s piping. They will conclude that if 
“Empire Free Trade ” is nonsense, “‘ one hundred per 
cent. Conservatism ”’ is—in the words Jeremy Bentham 
used of another war-cry—nonsense upon stilts. 


SECOND EDITION 


E write these words at a moment when the Coal 
Bill is still facing an uncertain fate in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Lloyd George and _ those 
Liberals who follow his leadership are still professing their 
implacable opposition to the quota system, and threatening 
to vote against Part I. of the Bill when it comes at length 
before the House. On this aspect of the question we have 
much sympathy with their point of view. We do not like 
the quota ; and we believe there is in it a real danger of giving 
a fictitious value to uneconomic minds, and of perpetuating 
their existence to the disadvantage alike of the industry 
and of the public. But the quota system appears to be so 
fundamental a part of the Bill as it stands, and so necessary 
a condition of the workability of other sections, that we see 
no chance of getting away from it for the present. It can 
and should be limited strictly to a temporary period; but 
it can hardly at this stage be dropped altogether, whatever 
the Liberals or the majority of the Conservatives may say. 
Price regulation would under present conditions be impracti- 
cable, or at least exceedingly difficult, without it; and the 
regulation of prices is of the essence of the whole matter. 

Our object, however, is not to discuss afresh the merits of 
the quota system, or of any other method for the concerted 
regulation of output and prices, but rather to put forward 
certain considerations bearing upon another section of the 
revised Bill. The inclusion of provisions for compulsory 
amalgamation of collieries is obviously in itself a good thing ; 
for no candid observer doubts either that amalgamation is 
necessary, or that the coalowners are most unlikely to carry 
it through effectively for themselves unless some sort of 
compulsion applies. The point is not whether amalgamation 
in some form is needed, and ought to be enforced if the 
industry lacks the sense to carry it through without external 
pressure, but whether the new clauses now included in the 
Bill are likely to bring about amalgamation of the right sort. 

On this question there are definitely two opposing schools 
of thought. One to which Sir Herbert Samuel and most 
of the Liberals seem to belong thinks of amalgamation 
mainly in terms of the grouping of neighbouring pits which 
can be conveniently worked together. The other school, 
which appears to us to be right, wants complete district 
fusions, of the sort proposed by Sir Arthur Duckham in his 
Minority Report from the Sankey Coal Commission of 1919. 
The one method will yield a number of amalgamated firms 
of varying shapes and sizes, related in various ways to other 
industries such as the manufacture of iron and steel, or the 
production of coke and by-products. This method may 
further result in leaving a number of individual collieries not 
merged in any group, either because no one wants to take 
them over, or because their case for remaining separate 
concerns is accepted by the Commissioners appointed to 
deal with the question. The second method would definitely 
include within one or another of the proposed district 
combines every pit not specially excluded on the ground of 
its close connection with some other industry, and the 
desirability of keeping this connection. 

It is sometimes suggested that amalgamation, as it 
proceeds, will speedily make unnecessary any such arrange- 
ments for co-ordinated marketing as the Bill is designed to 
establish. But clearly this depends on the character of the 
amalgamations. If all the collieries in each coalfield were 
combined (subject to the exception mentioned above) into 
a single group, there would be no need for any district 
marketing schemes on the lines now proposed ; each coalfield 
group would be a single organisation for purposes of produc- 
tion and marketing alike. A national marketing scheme 
might still be needed, for the avoidance of such inter-district 
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competition as has prevailed of late between the Midlands 
and the North-East Coast; but this would be a relatively 
simple matter. If, however, we are to have mere groupings 
of neighbouring pits over areas much smaller than an entire 
coalfield, it by no means follows that amalgamation will make 
district marketing schemes superfluous ; for it will remain open 
for the amalgamated concerns either to compete one with 
another, or to co-operate in terms of output and prices. 

A scheme of fusion based on complete coalfield amalgama- 
tion is desirable for those reasons. In the first place, 
questions of wages and hours are most likely to be settled 
on satisfactory lines if the units of production coincide as 
nearly as possible with the units of wage-negotiations, 
and if good and bad collieries are included, in respect of 
earning capacity as well as of wage-fixing, within the same 
units. Secondly, we want to see a coincidence between the 
units of production and the units of marketing, on the ground 
that this will lead to the most economic co-ordination of 
productive and marketing processes. And thirdly, we 
believe that a single controlling unit for each coalfield will 
be most effective both in choosing which pits to work and 
which to close down in order to secure production at the 
cheapest rate, and in providing for the scientific utilisation of 
the coal produced, and for its marketing in the right kinds 
and proportions in the raw state or worked up into other 
more finished products. 

Two further reasons may be added. District amalgama- 
tions of an inclusive sort are likely to be the most effective 
units for the raising of the new capital that is needed for 
bringing our colliery methods thoroughly up to date. And 
amalgamations of this type will also be a good deal easier 
to control in the public interest than mere groupings of pits 
such as the Liberals appear to contemplate. Thus, it was 
proposed in the Duckham scheme that the collieries, grouped 
into district amalgamations, should be under some sort of 
statutory control, should have directing boards on which 
miners and technicians would be represented, and should 
be treated in all respects rather as semi-public corporations 
like the grouped railways than as_ purely private 
concerns. If, however, amalgamation is confined to mere 
grouping of neighbouring pits, and is not based on any 
general principle, the resulting concerns will be still purely 
private affairs, differing only in size from the existing colliery 
companies. There will be still no effective control over the 
industry on its productive side; and such control as the 
State does enforce will have to be secured through marketing 
arrangements rather than by direct contact with the 
producing units themselves. 

In theory, we suppose it will be within the powers of the 
Commissioners who will be appointed to prepare amal- 
gamation schemes to go the length of complete amalgamation 
of all the collieries within each coalfield. But, both from 
the nature of the arguments that are being used in favour 
of their appointment, and from the wording of the proposed 
new clause in the Bill, it seems fairly clear that this is not 
what is intended. Each individual scheme of amalgamation 
is to be considered apart; no specific directions are given 
to the Commissioners, and there is to be an appeal in each 
individual case from their decision; while the coalowners 
themselves are to be free to arrange private amalgamations 
subject to the Commissioners’ consent. These provisions 
are evidently not meant to bring about any complete scheme 
of fusion by districts; and it seems odd that the Liberals, 
who apparently favour only piecemeal amalgamation of this 
type, should be at the same time opposing the marketing 
proposals in the Bill. For, if amalgamation is not to result 
in district unification, surely measures for concerted 
marketing within each area will continue to be needed. 





ee 


The reluctance to recognise the need for full district 
unification probably arises in the main from two causes, 
One of these is the fear that unification may be a long step 
in the direction of public ownership, or may at the least 
carry with it a large measure of State control. The other 
is the desire to facilitate the linking-up of individual collierjes 
or groups into vertical as well as horizontal combinations, 
With the former objection we have no sympathy; for the 
coal industry seems to us to stand in need of quite as large 
a measure of public control as the railways or the electricity 
service. It is emphatically an industry in which for the 
future the semi-public concern rather than the purely 
private joint-stock company ought to be the prevailing type 
of enterprise. The second objection has, in itself, rather 
more force; for it is true that, under modern technical 
conditions, the coal industry cannot be regarded in isolation 
from others, and that vertical combination, prudently 
administered, possesses considerable economic advantages, 
We would certainly be prepared to exclude from district 
amalgamations approved pits belonging to iron and steel 
firms or other secondary producers, provided that these did 
not sell coal competitively in the open market save under 
proper regulations; and we would certainly contemplate 
the leaving of pits in the future to such concerns, if a sound 
case could be made out. But, on the whole, we should like 
to see most of the secondary industries, such as coking, the 
production of by-products, and the generation of gas and 
electricity—also perhaps before long the production of oil— 
carried on directly by the district colliery concerns. The 
sale of coal in the crude state is destined, here as in Germany, 
to become a less important part of colliery business. The 
amalgamated coal concerns, on whatever lines they are 
brought into existence, will certainly not prosper if they 
have to confine themselves to the selling of crude coal. 

The issue raised in this article is of fundamental impor- 
tance; for if we now get a scheme of colliery amalgamation 
planned on unsound and uneconomic lines it will be by no 
means easy to rectify the mistake at a later stage. The 
new amalgamations will be not only entrenched strongly by 
the conditions of their creation, but also too firmly inter- 
twined with the structure of other industries to be easily 
disentangled. Of course, the Government is not in this 
matter wholly a free agent. Its policy has been conditioned 
by its desire to secure Liberal agreement. But is it impossible 
either to insert in the Bill provisions which will explicitly 
safeguard the Commissioners’ right to propose complete 
coalfield amalgamation, or, even with the Bill as it stands, 
so to word their terms of reference as to authorise them 
plainly to do this if they think fit? At least, this form of 
amalgamation should receive full consideration along with 
others; and there should be nothing in the Bill to tie the 
Commissioners’ hands against it. 


THE DECAY OF LANCASHIRE 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

IRST South Wales—now Lancashire. In Parliament, 

k and in the press, we are perpetually reminded that 
trade is bad in Lancashire. The reports have 
occurred with such clockwork regularity during the past 
few years that people outside this stricken county have 
become hardened to them. ‘“ Yes, the cotton trade is in a 
bad way,” they say. ‘Old-fashioned methods, poor 
marketing, inflation of values due to recapitalisation, Trade 
Union interference ”—and so on, with dreary iteration. All 
very true. But does the country realise that its most 


important industrial centre is rotting, and that in a few 
years—say five years at the most—Lancashire may be one 
vast graveyard of derelict buildings ? 


Let it be hammered 
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home that the cotton trade is doomed, and doomed in the 
immediate future unless something is done now. Surely 
the warning of South Wales is writ large! Surely we can 
learn from experience! We know that most manufacturers, 
like other capitalists (and Trade Unionists, for that matter) 
are pig-headed when it comes to making a radical change. 
We know how reluctant they are to combine, reorganise, 
devaluate or reconstruct. But can they do anything 
by themselves? Could the South Wales mineowners 
do anything by themselves? Have we not yet recognised, 
irrespective of party, that the Baldwinian policy of allowing 
things to adjust themselves (which, by the way, appears to 
be the Thomas policy also) means national suicide? South 
Wales has gone. Whose turn 
next ? 

Lest it be thought that this is mere rhetoric, let us look 
at a few facts. One of the best-equipped mills in Burnley— 
sixteen hundred looms; all “ preparation” machinery for 
taping, twisting, beaming, winding; engine and boilers; 
runways throughout; buildings and warehouses; and the 
whole mill fitted up with leather and healds ready for 
starting—has just been sold for the price of a villa. At 
the auction sale the whole concern fetched £4,275! The 
mill could not be built and fitted up to-day for £80,000. 

In Burnley alone 23,000 looms have been scrapped since 
the decline—scrapped. This is apart, of course, from 
empty looms in firms still working, which will probably 
account for a further 23,000. Some idea of the decline may 
be gathered when one states that three looms will keep 
one person in full employment—reckoning winders, beamers, 
tapers, tacklers, ete., who do not weave. For the past 
twelve months over 5,000 people in Burnley (population 
97,000) have been in regular receipt of unemployment pay. 
Note that a population of 97,000 will have only 40,000 
possible workers at a liberal estimate. And this figure of 
5,000, bad though it is, does not tell the whole story of the 
state of trade, because thousands of workers in employment 
are working short time, or are standing with one, two, or 


three looms. (Normally a woman runs four looms and a 
man six.) 


Lancashire is going fast. 


Last year eight mills closed down in Burnley, and this is 
typical of all cotton towns. In Nelson (population 40,000), 
a town three miles away, five firms owning 18,000 looms 
went out of existence in 1929. Blackburn, Darwen, Chorley, 
Preston, Oldham, Shaw, Todmorden, Accrington, Padiham, 
Brierfield, Colne, Great Harwood, and dozens of smaller 
places, are affected in like manner. 

The average weekly wage of a Lancashire weaver at the 
present time is not more than twenty-five shillings. That 
was about the figure for a four-loom weaver in 1914! And 
it is estimated that in Burnley alone over one and a half 
million pounds have been paid out in unemployment benefits 
—enough to have provided modern machinery for almost 
all of the mills. The manufacturers are now flatly de- 
spondent. There is no hope of a return to prosperity. An 
owner of an ordinary sized mill, say of about 1,000 looms, 
employing three hundred workpeople or more, and with no 
debts of any description, would have difficulty in raising 
4 loan of £3,000 on his plant. The following figures, taken 
from a leading textile journal (the Teatile Recorder for 
January 15th), should be studied carefully. Of 285 com- 
panies using called-up capital, 69 only paid dividend, 35 of 
these being original companies, 25 recapitalised, and 9 re- 
constructed. The total called-up capital of £47,295,545 paid 
dividend of £623,700—1.31 per cent. 

In all the Lancashire towns shopkeepers are doing little 
or no trade. Bankruptcy and liquidation is the order of 
the day. Building societies are feeling the pinch because 


people can no longer afford to buy, and will not buy, houses, 
if it is at all possible to rent them. Rates are high, as is 
also the percentage of those unable to pay. The recipients 
of poor-law relief increase in number. Shops in busy streets 
stand empty. Everywhere is stagnation. 

It is the moral effect of all this, however, which will prove 
most disastrous in the long run. Before the decline children 
left school and went to the mill as a matter of course. Now 
that avenue is largely closed, and in any case parents are 
loth to send children into a trade which is badly paid and 
irregular. Many children wander about the streets for 
years—though now and then a job is secured for a few 
weeks. These children, with such a training, will never 
really settle down to work during the whole course of their 
lives. 

The cotton trade will not revive without help, and 
immediate help. Combines similar to the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation may do something, but that something 
will not be much unless some form of compulsion is adopted. 
To take hold of firms by agreement one by one is disastrous 
to the industry as a whole. Individual action is useless. 
Consider a recent instance of individual action in another 
respect. A Burnley firm threatens to close its doors unless 
the weavers consent to work on the “ eight-loom system ” 
—that is, to run eight looms instead of four. The looms 
will run at a slower rate, and help will be given in such 
matters as cleaning machinery, pulling of pieces, bringing 
weft, ete. Further, a much higher wage will be paid. Most 
of the weavers in the mill agreed to accept the system, but 
in consequence of the following manifesto, issued by the 
local Weavers’ Union, decided to defer action until their 
committee should have had an opportunity of discussing the 
situation with the Employers’ Association. 

WARNING TO WEAVERS. 


This firm has offered employment to a number of weavers on an 
eight-loom-per-weaver system. 


This Association has rejected the terms and conditions offered by 
the firm. 


Acceptance of employment on the firm’s terms and conditions is 
prohibited by this Association. 

Any weaver who accepts this employment will be regarded as a 
knobstick, like any other weaver in the past who accepted employ- 


ment at less than the standard prices and conditions established 
by this Association. 


The Committee urge all weavers to keep away from this firm. 
While this dispute exists the firm is on the Black List. 


Who can blame the local Union? What else can they do? 
Undoubtedly weavers will have to accept the eight-loom 
system, or a shift system, or some radical change of 
a similar kind, and would probably agree more or less 
cheerfully to such a change if it were general and 
provided reasonable conditions. But individual action of 
this kind will solve nothing. The very fabric of the worker’s 
existence is threatened. How can an industry thrive when 
one firm has a weaver to eight looms, and next door there 
are only four looms to a weaver? That the above firm, if 
it persists, will get weavers is certain—there are too many 
people starving. That this lead will be followed by other 
firms is also certain. But what is going to be the condition 
of an industry where there is no agreement whatever between 
employers and employees’ associations? South Wales— 
Lancashire! Whose turn next? 


PHANTOMS 
CO) Wise men is a virtue that has few defenders. 


Wise men speak in favour of temperance, courage, 
patience, justice, mercy, but scarcely any one has 
a serious word to say in favour of credulity. The credulous 
man is universally regarded as a dupe. He is a kind of 
soft-brained ninny whom you can persuade that eggs grow 
on trees in Patagonia and that swallows go to sleep under 
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ponds during the English winter. You can pull his leg 
as you please, and, as you pull it, you feel immensely wiser 
than he. His imagination is the victim of your reason, 
and, as he swallows tall story after tall story, he seems no 
better than a fool. 

It is all the more curious that this should be so, considering 
that in the ages that are generally regarded as the great 
ages of history men have been extraordinarily credulous. 
The most glorious age in English history, according to general 
consent, was the Elizabethan, and it was an age in which 
it was as easy to believe in ghosts and witches as in the food 
one ate or the clothes one wore. Critics have doubted 
whether Shakespeare himself believed in ghosts, but it 
seems to me that, if he had not believed in ghosts, he could 
not have written Hamlet. There is a sincerity in Hamlet’s 
attitude to his father’s ghost that could never have been 
whipped up by a poet who looked on ghosts as the idle 
superstition of a bygone age. Many writers have intro- 
duced ghosts for the sake of effect, but those who have 
introduced ghosts for the sake of effect have never been 
able to create such an effect as that of the ghost in Hamlet. 
It is true that poets cannot be pinned down to a prosaic 
belief in every extravagant creature with which they populate 
their verse. We cannot be sure that Homer believed in a 
Circe who could actually turn men into swine or in the 
Cyclopes. At the same time, even while he is playing with 
myths that were already old wives’ tales, we feel that Homer 
had a mind naturally credulous in regard to the super- 
natural. And we get the same impression from Shakespeare. 
The profoundly rational cannot scare us with ghosts and 
witches except in a mechanical fashion and for the moment. 
They may produce a Grand Guignol thrill, but they cannot 
scare us, as Shakespeare does, for the term of our natural 
lives. 

If this is so, it suggests that credulity may be one of the 
most essential characteristics of the artist. After all, 
incredulity, except in the man of science, is usually merely 
the result of an incapacity to believe in anything outside 
one’s own experience. The Victorian disbelief in ghosts was 
no more than an atrophy of curiosity. Human beings were 
feeling more and more secure behind walls of brick and 
mortar; material progress seemed likely to continue for 
ever; and the marvels of the railway-train, the factory, 
and the penny post were more novel and therefore more 
conspicuous than the wonders of fairy-tales. It was as 
though the world with its possibilities had been mapped for 
the first time, and the things in which previous ages had 
believed began to fade like the lies of Marco Polo. Even 
the poets adopted Progress as a theme. It was a very good 
theme, but somehow it never excited the imagination like 
the ghost in Hamlet or the witches in Macbeth. 

To-day, fortunately, there are signs of a reaction towards 
an old-fashioned credulity. The marvels of the inventors 
continue to pour out in a stream, but we are beginning to 
be sated with them. We feel that, after all, with the aero- 
plane, the motor-car and wireless, we cannot go very much 
further. We may improve on these inventions in a ding- 
dong way, but we cannot go on adding marvel to marvel 
as we have done for more than a hundred years with 
mechanical instruments. From time to time, we read a 
story about a man who is preparing a rocket-apparatus by 
which he hopes to reach the moon or about someone who, 
by establishing communication with Mars, hopes ultimately 
to enlarge the League of Nations into a League of Planets. 
But our love of new inventions is utilitarian, and, as 
utilitarians, we have no use for the Moon and Mars. Mars, 
for all we know, may be a mere white man’s burden if we 
discover it, and most of us would rather see the moon rising 


over the bay at St. Ives than at closer quarters. We fee] 
that all this prospective discovery would merely narrow our 
world, while the superstitions of the poets widened it. In 
other words, we are perfectly irrational. We long to discover 
everything, and yet should hate everything to be discovered. 
We try to explain everything, and yet hope all the time that 
something will remain inexplicable. Or, at least, we suspect 
that it will, and, if there is a word to be said in favour of 
the credulous, it is that their very existence is an admission 
of this. 


It is because I believe so strongly in the virtue of credulity 
that I am delighted when I read an account of any new 
phantom in a newspaper. I find it almost impossible to 
believe any of these stories myself, because I am still bound 
in the chains of a rational nineteenth-century education, 
but I rejoice to know that there is a vast company of people 
more credulous than I upon earth. All my life long I have 
loved to associate with the credulous. I would rather spend 
an evening with a man who had scen the death-coach 
passing along the road or who could tell me of an island 
where a seal had been transformed into a woman and married 
one of his own race than a man who could explain the 
fallacies of Empire Free Trade or the mistakes of Newton. 
I have an almost slavish admiration for the economist and 
the man of science, but their incredulity in regard to the 
universe outside their own province depresses me. They 
are even more incredulous than myself, and, with their 
incredulity added to mine, the world becomes a monotonous 
round of prose. 

Not so with the motorists who, during the past few 
months, have been telling stories of a phantom lorry seen 
backing out on to a lonely road in Cheshire. Not so the 
coroner, who, after an accident had been attributed to the 
phantom lorry, urged the jury at the inquest to visit the 
spot at midnight in order to test the matter for themselves. 
I cannot myself believe in the phantom lorry—I do not 
know why—but the coroner’s advice to the jury seems to 
me to be the sign of a return beyond the Victorian Age 
and the eighteenth century to the century in which Shakes- 
peare believed in ghosts and Sir Thomas Browne in witch- 
craft. And there have been many signs in the press lately 
of the general revival of credulity. Quite recently, a London 
evening paper offered its readers prizes for true stories 
about ghosts, and received hundreds of stories, not from 
agricultural labourers living where the nights are solitary 
and dark, but from town-dwellers, preserved from fiendish 
onslaughts on the imagination by the presence of thousan«s 
of street-lamps and almost as many policemen. Here were 
people living among all the latest inventions and yet as 
unspoiled by science as a Hebridean islander. One woman— 
I repeat the story from memory—told how she had been 
engaged to a young man who was killed while dirt-track 
racing, and how, on visiting the scene afterwards one evening 
as a spectator, she had a vision of her dead lover riding @ 
phantom motor-cycle. She declared that the phantom 
rider and motor-cycle came to a halt opposite to where she 
stood, and that she herself mounted the pillion of the motor- 
cycle and rode round the course with the dead man. It !s 
as though all the world of machines were being gradually 
absorbed into the ancient supernatural setting. It seemed 
for a time that superstition could not possibly survive 
petrol, but now one feels almost certain that, before another 
generation has passed, haunted aeroplanes will be almost as 
common as haunted castles used to be, and witches, having 
lost their power over country cows, will cast spells om 
motor-cars. I shall not be surprised if, within the next 
fifty years, something as strange as the casting up of Jonah 
by the whale happens on the banks of the Thames. 
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By that time, of course, the Fundamentalists will have begun 
to believe in the higher criticism and will resolutely refuse 
to admit that Jonah and the whale have returned. But 
credulity will win. At least—partly—I hope so. Without 
credulity how few stories we should have had and how 
little science! For it is to credulity that we owe alike the 
Iliad and the aeroplane, the discovery of America and 
Paradise Lost. ae A 


IN HONOUR OF THE HEN 


HREE World Poultry Congresses have been held, at 
T the Hague (1921), Barcelona (1924), and Ottawa 
(1927). Mr. Stanley Baldwin was in Canada when 
the last Congress was in progress, and he invited the 
organisers to hold the fourth of the series in London. The 
invitation was accepted and the Crystal Palace chosen for 
the place of assembly. The King, the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales have given their patronage, more than 
fifty countries are participating, most of them have 
established national committees, twenty will stage national 
exhibits. Trade space in the great centre transept of the 
Crystal Palace has been sold; belated advertisers are seeking 
a haven in the galleries. The Services are lending their aid 
to entertain the delegates. The Government will welcome 
them at Lancaster House and Windsor Castle; the Lord 
Mayor of London will receive them at the Guildhall; there 
will be massed Guards’ bands, concerts in the grounds, and 
possibly a performance of Handel’s “ Messiah” in the old 
familiar place. From July 22nd to July 80th poultry will 
be in the ascendant; there will be a sale by auction of all 
exhibits, and breeders should enjoy halcyon days. The 
professional, the amateur and the “ fan” will be found at 
Sydenham in their battalions; delegates from the U.S.A. 
and Canada are coming by the thousand on a specially 
chartered liner, with 1,500 specimen birds to bear them 
company. This is all interesting, even important; still 
more significant is the fact that poultry-keeping as an 
industry associated with agriculture is little more than half 
a century old. 

It came to birth with the introduction of the Brahma 
and Cochin China, breeds for which one must needs look 
far and carefully to-day. They paved the way, these 
excellent but unprofitable birds, for exhibitions, but technical 
instruction was not heard of until 1889, when the old 
Board of Agriculture was revived (some say the revival 
was for the benefit of the late Lord Chaplin). Seven years 
later came the first laying trials and a glimmering recogni- 
tion in the agricultural world that nondescript flocks of 
birds, left to scratch for a living or fed without under- 
standing, according to the time of year, could never be 
worth much to their owner. Oddly enough the pioneers of 
correct poultry-keeping lost money; perhaps there was not 
sufficient knowledge behind the effort; certainly the fruits 
of investigation had not reached the blossoming stage. But 
poultry-keeping was increasingly popular; our grand- 
parents were developing a taste for eggs; roast chicken was 
a luxury and provided red-letter days. 

The foreigner was establishing himself in the home market, 
Birds and eggs sent over in 1856 were worth £300,000 a 
year; in 1890 the figure had shot up to £3,000,000. Just 
before the war this figure had trebled; to-day it is over 
twenty million pounds a year. At the same time the home 
producer has been hard at work. In the twenty-one years 
between 1908 and 1929 the poultry population of England 
and Wales had risen from 28 to 48 millions; in the past four 
years the percentages of increase, over 1908, have been 
*9, 40, 41 and 51. 

War played havoc with home supplies, but England was 


not the only sufferer. Germany lost ten million birds, and 
is to-day nearly as big an importer as Great Britain, though 
she draws supplies from neighbouring countries, while we 
take over from all the world, even the dubious equivalent 
of 750 million eggs from China. Austria, Italy, Switzerland 
ceased to be self-suppliers during the war, and so remain. 
While our imports are absurdly high—we bought 3,000,000,000 
foreign eggs last year, excluding the Chinese consignments 
of preserved yolks—the national endeavour to reduce them 
is by no means either insignificant or unprofitable. There 
are fifty-two advisory county authorities in England and 
Wales, and according to the latest statistics available (1928) 
they delivered 2,000 lectures in the year to 50,000 people 
and paid 15,000 visits to poultry farms. There is no doubt 
about the value of all these efforts. Since 1918 national 
egg production has doubled; but with an import of about 
£400,000 a week there is plenty of room for a bigger home 
output, and it may well be that the Fourth World Congress 
will stimulate the home producer to fresh endeavour. 

The trouble is that most people are quite convinced that 
if they buy a poultry house and sufficient birds to stock or 
overstock it, each hen will devote herself assiduously to 
the task of yielding 10s. a year profit. Truth to tell, hens 
are not so obliging. Fed on properly-mixed house scraps 
which cost nothing, cared for as a labour of love for which 
no charge is made, and protected against the weather and 
vermin, a handful of hens will contribute the ten shillings 
a year; under ordinary commercial conditions they refuse 
to pay more than 6s. per head per annum. Before they 
will do even this, they demand more than mere attention; 
they insist upon an admixture of skill and knowledge as 
well. Failing these, they will indulge in any of a large 
list of ailments, their capacity in this direction being 
remarkable. From the bacillary white diarrhoea that 
attacks chicks and yields to iodine treatment, by way of 
coccidiosis, fowl] pox (roup), favus or white comb, fowl 
cholera, nematode diseases and external parasites, they 
have a remarkable list to choose from, and require great 
persuasion to refrain from sampling one or two of these 
troubles. 

Should persuasion fail, in place of the profits about which 
the budding poultry-keeper has spoken at length to his 
friends, he finds a flock of stricken birds for which there 
are no other bidders than the philanthropists who supply 
second-class restaurants at low prices; he may even find 
that his houses and the ground or which they stand are 
infected. 

It follows that when he has readjusted his finances he 
will declare that poultry-keeping is a delusion and a snare 
to be avoided by all wise people; he will hesitate to admit 
that the fault is his own and that, if he had learned his trade 
before he followed it, loss would have been avoided, profit 
might have been made. 

To-day there is no excuse for those who rush into the 
poultry-keeping industry knowing nothing about it. There 
are many Farm Institutes in England, Wales and Scotland 
where training can be had for a very trifling fee that 
includes board and lodging. In some of these institutes the 
charge to residents in the county is less than a pound a 
week, while even for those living outside the county it is 
extremely low. For beginners who wish to take part in 
a national industry that is still incompletely developed 
and have sufficient capital to equip a small farm or holding 
when they have mastered the prentice work of their craft, 
the road was never so clear and easy as it is to-day. 

The question of method is important; large-scale develop- 
ment in many countries is remarkable. There are huge 
flocks in the United States and very considerable ones in 
parts of Great Britain, notably in Lancashire, where the 
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best of the country’s endeavour can beJstudied.’! On one 
farm in that county there is a 16,000 egg incubator worked 
by electricity; there are ridge-roofed cabins holding five 
hundred chicks. On another commercial farm the output 
of poultry and ducks is 2,000 per week, and the egg 
production is said to run into eight figures annually. The 
World Congress, through the medium of its national displays, 
commercial exhibits, lectures by the leading experts of all 
countries (interpreters are engaged) and the cinematograph, 
will tell the visitor all that the world is doing and point out 
the path to successful endeavour. 

The amount of research work is surprising; already so 
many papers have been submitted to Congress that it has 
been found necessary to ration the contributing countries. 
During the eight days of the gathering there will be five 
simultaneous sessions, and the stream of knowledge will 
flow from 10 a.m. till 1 p.m., giving a pleasant feeling of 
ease well earned to those who devote their afternoons and 
evenings to pleasure seeking. 

Canada spent £100,000 on the third Congress and found the 
investment worth while. Our Treasury has made a modest 
four-figure grant for a Congress that will not be inferior to 
its predecessor. It follows that much hard work is being 
done for honour and glory or some other substitute for 
material return. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—You have done a most valuable service in opening your 
columns to a correspondence on the subject of the creation of an 
International Navy or force to guarantee security among the 
nations. The difficulties of securing a real advance towards 
achieving something beyond a temporary or mere reduction in 
armaments through the Naval Conference are immense. Never- 
theless, is it not possible to make a beginning in the creation of 
some arrangement or procedure which will enable us to get clear 
of the vicious circle of competing armaments ? 

Security in the main is what nations are most desirous of 
obtaining. Should we not approach the whole question from a 
different standpoint, introduce the spirit of Locarno, and in a 
practical manner formulate a policy which will guarantee security, 
and therefore go a long way towards ensuring the peace of the 
world ? 

It appears to me there are two ways of doing this. One method 
would be by a mandate of the Powers to allocate to certain 
countries the responsibility for the maintenance of law and order 
and the prevention of aggression in particular seas. The other 
way which suggests itself would be through the agency of an 
International Navy or Police force responsible to the League of 
Nations or Council of the Powers. If either of these methods was 
adopted, a feeling of security would be encouraged in the minds of 
the various peoples, with the result that disarmament would 
follow. I suggest, therefore, before the Conference closes that a 
Committee of representatives of the various delegates might be 
appointed to draw up a scheme for consideration on the lines 
suggested.—Yours, etc., 


February 24th. D. M. Mason. 





To the Editor of Tuk New StTatTEesMAn. 

Sir,—It is to be feared that some British friends of the League 
of Nations would actually be so childish as to accept the French 
suggestion that more ‘“‘ guarantees” should be given to France 
as a bribe for reducing her navy and aircraft. In these circum- 
stances we must raise fundamental issues. The present Naval 
Conference differs from the Washington Conference because the 
Kellogg Pact has been signed; and this Pact registers the confi- 
dence of peoples which justifies a reduction still greater than 
that made at the Washington Conference. But the traditional 
reliance on armaments, in view of the danger of future war, 
still survives. The French and some other European nations 
seem to believe that no nation dare reduce its own armaments 
except in proportion to the amount of other armaments it can 
hope to mobilise by ‘“ assistance”’ from other nations; and in 
order to satisfy this old appetite for alliance under another name, 


a 


some have accepted a very dubious interpretation of our promises 
under the Covenant. Apart, however, from juristic commentary 
upon a text, the issue is whether we propose to reduce our 
armaments because we can mobilise more on our side, or because 
the danger of being attacked is less. Confusion is introduced 
by the old superstition that the danger of future war is the same 
as the danger of defeat in a future war. The League “ sane. 
tionists ” really believe that the danger of defeat is deterrent; 
the French do not fear war, but defeat in war. But it is war 
and not defeat in war which the League exists to prevent. It is 
war and not defeat in war which the Kellogg Pact makes less 
likely. We have reduced the danger of war by ten years of 
experience: it is time now to reduce our insurance against it, 
especially as the traditional methods of insurance against defeat 
increase the danger of war. Navies exist to prevent defeat, not 
to prevent war. 

Clearly in all nations there are many who do not believe that 
the danger of war is, in fact, very much less than it was; and 
the right way of counteracting their nervousness is to point out 
what actually has been happening during the past ten years, of 
which, indeed, the naval “ experts ” seem to be strangely ignorant. 
But it is even more important that we should spend less energy 
in comforting these nervous people and spend more energy in 
building up the mutual confidence which arises from co-operation 
for common ends. We must reduce navies not merely to save 
money, nor even to reduce the fear of them by neighbouring 
peoples, but in order to leave our hands free for the improvement 
of trade, industry and civilised life generally.—Yours, etc., 

February 24th. C. DELISLE Burns, 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—As a new Factory Bill seems likely to come before 
Parliament at an early date, and there has been persistent 
agitation on the part of some women’s organisations for the 
removal of those clauses which give special protection to women, 
we ask you to be good enough to publish a short statement of 
our views. We wish to make this statement more especially 
because quotations from the writings of leading Fabian women 
have lately been used in support of a movement for which the 
writers have never had any sympathy. 

The legal regulation of women’s employment has always been 
opposed by the extremists in the movement for women’s rights, 
and it is still urged by them to-day that there should be no 
distinction of sex in factory law. While we share the opinion 
that special restrictions on women’s work should be avoided so 
far as possible, the better course being to alter the noxious 
conditions for all workers, we recognise that women workers as 
a class do differ in some respects from men workers as a class. 
For one thing, a much larger proportion of women factory workers 
are quite young, under 25. Few expect to remain permanently 
in industry, or are not absorbed to some extent in domestic cares. 
It is claimed in some quarters that on matters like night-work 
**the women should choose for themselves,’ but this is to mis- 
conceive what is possible in a great industry. Individuals can 
only exert pressure collectively through their Unions or works 
committees, but the “ meantime” nature of many women’s 
work makes it difficult, sometimes impossible, for them to help 
themselves by organisation to the extent that men have been 
able to do. There are about five times as many men in Unions 
as there are women. 

There is also the condition which we accept, though it is now 
denied by some, that the health and capacity of women has a 
specially close relation to the life and health of the community. 
We think that potential maternity, and the functions connected 
with it, do constitute a reason for special safeguards. We cannot 
disregard such evidence as that of the international report 
(brochure on Occupation and Health, I.L.0., Geneva 1926, 
No. 54, p. 4) which states that, while experts are divided as to 
whether women are more susceptible to the action of lead than 
men, they are agreed that in women lead-poisoning assumes 4 
more severe form than in men, and lead is found in the internal 
organs of infants whose mothers suffered from plumbism. We 
agree that the health of men workers needs greater consideration 
than it has yet had, and we hope the general hygiene and amenity 
of the factory is destined to be much improved, but in the 
meantime we are not inclined to surrender the good already 
achieved for women for the sake of a hypothetical equality with 
men. 

We, therefore, hold that the community must retain the right 
to exclude women from certain occupations or processes of a 
specially dangerous nature, such as the handling of white lead 
or work underground in mines. We suggest, however, that m 
view of the progress continually made in the amelioration of 
factory conditions, there should be from time to time a review 
of the processes forbidden to women so that, whenever suitable, 
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the prohibition may be withdrawn, or withdrawn conditionally 
on the adoption of the safeguards deemed effective. 

“ Equal opportunities for men and women in industry do not 
necessarily imply identical working conditions; the achievement 
of true equality on the contrary may require definite divergences 
of practice.” (Drake, Women in Engineering Trades, p. 236.) 
We take the ‘“ feminist *’ view that regulations which apply to 
women should be adapted to their special needs, which are not 
necessarily the same as men’s needs. Nor are we impressed by 
the argument that special restrictions on women’s work must 
act to keep down their wages, or else to drive them from employ- 
ment. There is, on the contrary, evidence that advances of 
wages have followed closely upon protective legislation, and 
women’s wages compare most favourably with men’s wages 
where, as in the cotton industry, regulation has been enforced 
over a longer period.—Yours, etc., 

ETHEL BENTHAM, M.P. 
Rutu Darton, L.C.C. 
Lin1AN Dawson, J.P. 
BARBARA DRAKE, 

B. L. Hutcurns, 
Marsgory PEASE, J.P. 


Ciara D. RacknuaMm, J.P. 
(late H.M.I. for Factories), 

A. J. TAWNEyY (late H.M.I. 
for Factories), 

BEATRICE WEBB. 


MIDDLEMEN AND FARMERS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent, Mr. Oliver, that 
farmers should combine more satisfactorily than they do, but 
for the general reader the ground is well covered by the very 
judicious articles of your contributor, * S. L. B.” 

Properly combined, farmers should be in a position to control 
the middleman effectively, though one would like to see more 
direct sales to large retail firms and better organised municipal 
markets. But it is asking too much of the farmer to expect 
him to reorganise or compete effectively with the retail trade, 
though this has been done in new countries like Finland. There 
the producer can get 85 per cent. of the retail price of milk in 
the capital when he delivers it to a station 150 miles away, because 
he owns the whole business. However, in some businesses like 
the fruit trade the honest commission agent performs a useful 
function, while his profits can be reckoned in units compared to 
the tens of the retailer. I have seen apples costing under 6d. a 
pound at Covent Garden retailed a few hundred yards away at 
a shilling and nowhere else in London for less. Better marketing 
and lower railway rates might give the producer an extra farthing 
out of the wholesale price, but this is a trifle to what he and 
the consumer could get out of the retailer’s sixpence.—Yours, etc., 

Old Manor, Stawell, Bridgwater. A. P. GRENFELL. 

February 25th. 


WHAT A PANEL DOCTOR MUST NOT DO 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—A letter from ‘A Panel Doctor” in your issue of 
February 22nd draws attention to the penalising, to the tune of 
£100, of four panel doctors for the strange offence of “ organising 
a highly efficient treatment-centre in a poverty-stricken neighbour- 
hood,” by the application of an ‘ idealism” which the Referees 
appointed by the Ministry of Health consider “ it impossible to 
countenance at the expense of a limited public fund.’ Well may 
your correspondent regard a system of health administration 
which leads to such results as “ disquieting.” But even more 
disturbing to many of us is the significant silence of the great 
medical organisations and of their official journals, in the face 
of such an attack on the liberties of the profession—to say nothing 
of the right of the working population to receive the benefit of 
such skill as the doctors of their choice can give them. 

The earlier history of this particular ‘“ prosecution ” (shall 
Wwe, out of courtesy, call it?) is not unilluminating. The four 
practitioners concerned were, in accordance with the regulations, 
first brought before the Panel Committee of London, which 
appointed a special sub-committee to hear the case and report 
thereon. On April 26th of last year this sub-committee of twelve 
met and heard the evidence. Having devoted a whole afternoon 
to the business, it reported that : ‘* After hearing the presentation 
of the case by the representative of the Ministry of Health and 
the explanations of the practitioners, the sub-committee is of 
opinion that the prescribing was not in excess of what was 
reasonably necessary for the adequate treatment of the insured 
patients.” The Panel Committee, however, refused to accept 
the report of its own sub-committee, and referred the matter to 
another sub-committee of the same name but with a different 
Personnel (six of its members not having heard the case at all). 
This hew jury, without any fresh hearing, reversed the verdict 
of the jury that actually heard the evidence. So pleased was 


a — Committee that it at once adopted this ‘“ amended ” 
ort. 





When Health Insurance was introduced, and the dispensing of 
medicines and dressings was transferred from the doctors to the 
chemists, the reason given was that only thus could poor people 
be assured of receiving those more expensive ‘“‘ necessaries of 
treatment ”’ which hitherto had been available to the well-to-do 
alone. It was argued that only in this way could be removed the 
financial deterrent which was alleged to have influenced the 
conduct of ‘* club practice ” in the past. 

Incidentally, the curious may be inclined to ask whether the 
cost in drugs, dressings and appliances involved in “ organising 
a highly efficient treatment-centre in a poverty-stricken neighbour- 
hood ”—as these guilty doctors are stated by the Referees to 
have done—can justly, or sanely, be compared with the cost 
involved in conducting a practice along the lines which still 
unfortunately characterise the ‘‘ average panel practice.” The 
next move is with the Minister of Health.—Yours, etc., 

ONE OF THE GUILTY Docrors. 


HYDE PARK 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—May I say how pleased I was to read of your general 
support of Mr. Lansbury’s policy regarding London’s parks? 
My only regret is that your language is so moderate. As a physi- 
cian, who is interested in healih, in the fundamental meaning of 
the word, i.e., wholeness, and not merely in disease, I find it 
difficult to be temperate in my condemnation of those who have 
been writing to the Times deploring Mr. Lansbury’s activities. 

As a doctor I have been in close contact for a number of years 
with the disgusting and degrading conditions in the midst of 
which the majority of Londoners have to live. From the point 
of view of health, London is to that majority nothing less than a 
physical monstrosity, and life is no more than existence. It ill 
becomes those of us who are more fortunate to deny to these 
Londoners the chance of natural, healthy activity. If there were 
plenty of alternative playing-grounds, it would perhaps be a 
different story. I have had to live near Regent’s Park, but also 
still nearer to dreary slums; the park has been to my family and 
to me a veritable oasis, but I find now that the pleasure is con- 
siderably enhanced by seeing so many more than formerly 
engaged in healthy exercise. It is true that the primary value 
of the parks lies in their “‘ sylvan amenities,” but are these 
appreciably spoilt? Surely not. The vistas, the trees and the 
distances remain in their beauty; a little grass is perhaps spoilt, 
but I think that must be regarded as a very small fly in the healing 
ointment that is so badly required for the sores of civilisation. 

Yours, ete., 
D. L. Tucker. 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—* W. L.”’ says: “In answer to ‘J. G. G.,’ the fact that 
he has bought the privilege of levying a private tax on occupiers 
by buying ground rents does not entitle him to speak of the 
process as an ‘investment.’ He has done nothing to aid pro- 
ductive industry thereby. Nor has he bought a State guarantee 
of fixed income. No modern economist would dare to use the 
term ‘ capital’ of his acquired privilege of extortion.” 

Ground rents are not a private tax on occupiers, for they do 
not pay same. They pay an agreed rent to their landlords and 
pay neither more nor less than if the ground rent did not exist. 
If one exists the landlord pays it, and he cannot obtain a higher 
occupation rent than he could do if he owned the freehold of 
the house. If the occupier happens to be the landlord, having 
purchased the house, he did not pay the value of the ground 
rent, since had the house been freehold the price would have 
been increased by such value. 

As regards the so-called ‘ privilege ” (subsequently expanded 
into the privilege of ‘‘ extortion’) there is no special privilege 
attaching to ground rents. The owner of them has merely the 
ordinary “ right ” which the State has given to the owners of all 
property to recover payment of the income it produces, and if 
this is an ‘‘ extortion ” then all property owners are extortionists. 
And as to ground rents being a private tax, there is nothing 
more private about them and nothing more in the nature of a 
tax than attaches to the income derived from any other class 
of property. By intimating that when I purchased ground rents 
I acquired a privilege of ** extortion,” “‘ W. L.” is not only in- 
accurate but is expressing his inaccuracy in rather offensive 
terms, and apparently he is seeking to camouflage the actual 
facts and create prejudice in the usual ad captandum manner. 

Iam told that I am not entitled to speak of the process of buying 
ground rents as an “ investment.” As I shall continue to do so, 
I may ask why not. A purchase of this class of property 
to obtain the income it produces is as much an investment as 
a purchase of any other class of property bought with a similar 
object. 
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Then I am also told that I have not bought a State guarantee 
of fixed income. Well, apart from the interest on Government 
securities, I do not know that the State guarantees a fixed income 
from any class of property, but it has sanctioned the private 
ownership of land and the creation of ground rents, and owners 
are entitled to the same right to obtain payment of such rents 
as are the owners of other classes of property to the income it 
produces. Of course, the State has the power wholly or partially 
to confiscate ground rents whether by taxation or otherwise 
just as it has the power to repudiate the National Debt. 
I presume ‘* W. L.”’ would not advocate such repudiation, but if 
the State is justified in depriving some property owners of their 
rights, it is justified in depriving all property owners of their 
rights (and indeed this would be more equitable). 

I am further told that in buying ground rents I have done 
nothing to aid productive industry. Well, I have done nothing 
more nor less than did the former owner of the land who created 
the ground rents, but the State allowed him to create and to 
sellthem. Has the State ever attached a condition to the owner- 
ship of property that it should aid productive industry? And 
if I had bought leasehold houses instead of the ground rents 
should I thereby have promoted productive industry ? 

Despite the statement that no modern economist would dare 
to use the term “ capital” as applied to ground rents, I may 
say that, whilst I did not use the term, I regard my savings and 
the property in which they were invested as capital, although 
I do not know that it matters what they are called. 

I am glad to know that as I shall receive no ‘* increment ”’ 
I shall escape tax (on what I do not possess). One must be 
thankful for small mercies from those who are seeking to penalise 
one class of property owners.—Yours, etc., J. G. G. 

February 17th. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Literary Editor, Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, had his bag stolen on 
Wednesday. It contained a number of letters and contributions 
unexamined. Will his correspondents please accept his apologies 
for any delay or neglect caused by this misfortune ?—Ep. N.S. 


Miscellany 


A VELD ECLOGUE: THE 
PIONEERS 


N the bare veld where nothing ever grows 

() Save beards and nails and blisters on the nose, 
Johnny and Piet, two simple shepherds, lay 

Watching their flock grow thinner every day— 
Their one joint Nanny-goat, poor trustful thing, 
That by the fence had waited since last spring 
Lest any of the stakes that there were stuck 
Should sprout a withered leaf for her to suck. 
Rough was the labour of those hardy swains, 
Sometimes they lay and waited for the rains, 
Sometimes with busy twigs they switched the flies 
Or paused to damn a passing nigger’s eyes : 
Sometimes, as now, they peeled them off their hose 
And hacked the jiggers from their gnarly toes. 
At times they lay and watched their blisters heal, 
At others, sweated forth a scanty meal 
Prone on their backs between their Nanny’s shins— 
After the manner of the Roman twins. 
What wonder then, at such a flurry kept, 
That sometimes—oftenest of all—they slept ? 
Yet for all that their simple hearts were gay, 
And often would they trill the rustic lay, 
For though the times were hard they could not bilk 
Their brains of nonsense or their guts of milk; 
And loud upon the hills with merry clang 
The grand old saga of “* Ferreira” rang, 
Till the baboons upon the topmost krans 
Would leap for joy, career into a dance, 
And all their simian dignity forgot 
Would hold a sort of Nagmaal on the spot, 


Or, if to such comparisons we stoop— 

A special rally of the Empire Group. 

Think not that I on racial questions touch 

For one was Durban-born, the other Dutch. 

I draw no line between them : for the two 
Despise each other, and with reason too! 

But, in this case, they both forgave the sin, 
Each loved the other as a very twin— 

One touch of tar-brush makes the whole world kin. 
That they were true-bred children of the veld 

It could as easily be seen as smelt, 

For clumsier horsemen never sat astride, 

Worse shots about their hunting never lied— 
Though Piet once laid a lioness out straight, 

I must confess—through aiming at its mate; 

And Johnny, though he stalked extremely well 
Even against the wind, the game could smell : 
Even a pole-cat wheezing with catarrh 

Could have discerned his presence from afar. 

One knew them at a glance for Pioneers 

Though Piet, but two years since, had washed his ears : 
Their musty jackets, and moth-eaten hair . 
Showed them for children of the Open Air; 
Besides red tufts, there shone upon their faces 
That ‘* nameless something ” which Bolitho traces 
To gazing out across the “ open spaces,” 

As if the sharpest Taakhaar that he knows 

Can see an inch beyond his own red nose, 

As if the meanest cockney in existence 

Can’t see the sky at a far greater distance 

With sun and moon and stars to blink his eyes on 
Much farther off than any fenced horizon, 

And Sirius and Aldebaran, forsooth, 

As far away as he is from the truth. 

But “‘ nameless somethings ”’ and “‘ unbounded spaces ” 
Are still the heritage of “‘ younger races ”— 

At least our novelists will have it so, 

And, reader, who are we to tell them, “‘ No!” 
We, who have never heard the “ call,”’ or felt 
The witching whatdyecallum of the veld? 

As for that “‘ nameless something,” it was there 
Plain as the grime upon their ragged hair— 
Bolitho calls it an “‘ inspired alertness ” 

And so it seemed (in spite of their inertness)— 

A worried look, as if they half-expected 
Something to happen, or half-recollected 
Anything having happened there at all 

Since old Oom Jaapie’s heifer calved last fall. 

As for the “ boundless spaces ”—wild and free 
They stretched around as far as eye could see, 
Which, though not very far, was yet enough 

To show a tree, four houses and a bluff. 
Geographers, who say the world’s a sphere, 

Are either ignorant, or mazed with beer, 

Or liars—or have never read two pages 

Of any of our novelists or sages 

Who tell us plainly that the world’s more wide 
On the colonial than the other side, 

That states and kingdoms are less vast and grand 
Than ranches, farms and mealy-planted land, 
And that wherever on the world’s bald head 

A province of protectorate is spread 

The place straightway to vast proportions jumps 
As with the goitre or a dose of mumps— 

So that in shape our cosmos should compare 
Less with an apple than a warty pear. 

For all our scenery’s in grander style 

And there are far more furlongs to the mile 
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In Africa than Europe—though, no doubt 

None but colonials have found this out. 

For though our Drakensberg’s most lofty sculps 
Would scarcely reach the waist-line of the Alps, 
Though Winterberg, beside the Pyrenees, 

Would scarcely reach on tip-toe to their knees, 
Nobody can deny that our hills rise 

Far more majestically—for their size ! 

I mean that there is something grander, yes, 

About the veld, than I can well express, 

Something more vast—-perhaps I don’t mean that— 
Something more round and square and steep and flat— 
No, well perhaps it’s not quite that I mean 

But something, rather, half-way in between, 
Something more “ nameless ”—That’s the very word ! 
Something that can’t be felt, or seen, or heard, 

Or even thought—a kind of mental mist 

That doesn’t either matter or exist 

But without which it would go very hard 

With many a local novelist and bard— 

Being the only trick they’ve ever done, 

To bring in local colour where there’s none : 

And if I introduce the system too, 

Blame only the traditions I pursue. 


We left our shepherds in their open spaces 

Sunning the “‘ nameless somethings ”’ on their faces, 
And also (but that’s neither here nor there) 
Scratching the “‘ nameless somethings ” in their hair. 
And there I'll leave them to complete my rhyme 

In conversation learned and sublime : 


PIET. 
That you’re a poet Johnny, you declare 
Both in your verses and your length of hair, 
And sure, why not? we’ve prophets in the land 
Fit with the best of Israel’s line to stand— 
For Balaam’s donkey only made him curse 
But Totius’ Ox inspired him into verse, 
And I have often thought some work of note 
Could well be written round our faithful goat : 
The heroes of Thermopylz were writers 
And sculptors too— in spite of being fighters— 
The heroes of Bull-hoek and Bondleswaart 
Should not be backward in the field of art. 
Come—the Jew’s-harp !—I’ll thrum it while you sing, 
Arise, and soar on music’s golden wing ! 


JOHNNY. 

A simple goat was in her owners blest, 

They milked her twice a day, then let her rest : 
No wrangling rose between them—all was fair— 
Which owned the head, or tail, they did not care : 
Think not that I on racial questions touch 

For one was British and the other Dutch. 


So Johnny sang. His song was brief and true— 
Had Creswell, Smuts or Hertzog half his nous, 
There would be far more goats on the Karroo 


And far less in the Senate and the House. 


Roy CAMPBELL. 


PAINTING WITHOUT TEARS 


HERE are those who take their pictures sadly, moving 
about the galleries with a solemn air, as though 


performing a mysterious and not altogether enjoy- 
able ritual. A high seriousness conducive to low spirits is 
the characteristic of this new school of spectators which 
the new painting has engendered. It would be difficult 


indeed to simulate ecstasy before the sombre hues and 
severely geometric forms favoured by many of our modern 
artists, but with a little practice it is possible to confront 
them with a pontifical mask, to murmur a few phrases of 
art-jargon and to give the other visitors to the exhibition 
the impression of being in the know. In front of a couple 
of cubic apples on a triangular plate, a drab interior or the 
thousandth permutation of the nude, the pseudo-connoisseur 
assumes an expression of such profundity that one can 
only feel that he and the artist are initiates, while those 
of us who seek in a picture for colour and light and grace 
are without the pale. But then one remembers the admir- 
able word “ spoof” invented by Mr. Arthur Roberts, and 
the situation is explained. 

Against this mock-gravity of mumbo-jumbo in art, this 
conspiracy of dullness in the galleries, the youngest of our 
painters, Mr. Richard Sickert, has been protesting for close 
on half a century. But this does not mean that he takes his 
art, in itself, anything but seriously. It rather signifies 
that his comprehension of it is so deep that it blooms, like 
the wisdom of the bonzes, into a smile. He can make an 
excellent joke in paint because painting is to him a second 
language, but the joke is an excellent picture as well. Thus 
his present exhibition at the new Savile Gallery in Bruton 
Street is not only a delightful entertainment; it contains 
some of the finest work accomplished in our time. 

The first sensation which emanates from the walls of the 
room of paintings is one of vitality. It is essentially a tonic 
show. Here is imagination wedded with joy in colour and 
subtlety of line. The larger number of the canvases are in 
the lighter scale of tones which Mr. Sickert has adopted 
recently. They protest as challengingly as a trumpet-blast 
against the density of ennui which broods over so many 
exhibitions at the present day. But those pictures in the 
older manner, such as “ Cicely,” “‘ Westminster ” and “‘ Les 
Loges,”’ show Mr. Sickert as the only English master, if we 
except Whistler, who has successfully handled subdued 
hues and effects of darkness. He catches the thrill in the 
lowered lights, the harmony in the pattern of the faded 
wallpaper and the wistfulness in the pallid faces. It is not 
his fault if his imitators—for there has sprung from him a 
whole school of misunderstanding—have copied what is 
dark and faded and wan, while they have missed the thrill, 
the harmony and the drama. With a studio technique 
often of a high order, they have reproduced all of him except 
the vital spark; they have expressed their taste for painting 
but omitted his taste for life—the gusto and the sense of 
the London scene which he has imperishably recorded. 

In the present exhibition one can see the colours gradually 
lightening and the range of invention growing wider. In 
radiant, instead of darker tones of brown, but still redolent 
of the Camden Town atmosphere, are “‘ The Cowboy Hat” 
and the two exquisite studies of the area-princess against 
her railings. ‘‘ Baccarat,” “* Vernet’s”’ and the portrait of 
Degas are reminiscences of the artist’s Paris-Dieppe period 
carried out in his new method. To his old love of the music- 
hall, with its performers no longer looming murkily in the 
flare of the gas-jets but projected in full electric blaze, he 
returns with “ The Plaza Tiller Girls” and ‘ Good-Night 
and God Bless You.” And a strain of song from 1890 is 
echoed by the lady outside her villa-conservatory in the 
trills of ‘‘ White Wings that Never Grow Weary ”’; the very 
dying fall of that forgotten melody is wafted from the 
canvas as we watch the songstress in the ecstatic agony of 
her top note. 

Altogether in the artist’s later style are the “ close-ups ” 
of Mr. Hugh Walpole and the unmistakable self-portrait 
entitled ‘“‘The Servant of Abraham,” although the 
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identification of Mr. Sickert with the envoy to Rebekah is 
not elucidated. ‘‘ Lazarus Breaks his Fast” is at the same 
time expressive of the painter’s joy in painting and the 
universal joy in eating, to which ‘ Three Herrings” and 
“Take Five Eggs” form a pendant. About these two 
portraits and the “ Lazarus” there is the timelessness of 
all great work, the massive planning and the exuberance of 
the masters. 

But for sheer charm Mr. Sickert’s Victorian reconstruc- 
tions stand pre-eminent. Using as a basis of design the 
illustrations of Gilbert, Bowers and Weir from periodicals 
of half-a-century ago, Mr. Sickert has achieved a series of 
canvases of a quality curiously akin to Tintoretto. On 
their small scale they have the same magnificence of colour, 
the same calligraphic quickening of line. The period sense 
is caught impeccably in the luxuriance of Dundrearies, the 
graceful sweep of crinolines, the livery of tigers and the poise 
of parasols. And tn some cases the drama is melodrama 
in excelsis; for Mr. Sickert has never held a painting to 
be anything the worse for telling a story. The room is 
lighted up by these pictures, as the cobwebs of cant are 
cleared away by them. They are unabashedly amusing, 
robust and elegant. And “ Epping, 1848,” could take its 
place beside a Constable. T. W. Earp. 


SINGING JAILBIRDS 


T last we have among us a theatre of open political 
A propaganda. The object of the “ Masses Stage 


and Film Guild” is to present plays and films 
“‘of democratic significance” to its members at moderate 
prices, and it began its career with a production of Upton 
Sinclair’s Singing Jailbirds at the Apollo. If the venture 
succeeds, it will be the first permanent theatre-organisation in 
England with ideals which are primarily neither commercial 
nor artistic, but political. 

There is, of course, nothing very new in the _ idea. 
Germany, with the triumph of sachlichkeit over expressionistic 
sound and fury, is already tired of political drama. Meierhold, 
as far as we can tell, still reigns supreme in the Soviet theatre. 
But in England there are strong prejudices. There is no 
fury like that of the Londoner who, having paid for his seat, 
discovers that an attempt is being made to convert or 
otherwise edify him; and, apart from the personal affront, 
it is depressing to feel that drama is being exploited, and 
probably debauched, in the service of politics. Still, if the 
facts are faced, there may be minor compensations. A 
propaganda-play is not necessarily a bad play. Its quality 
will depend on the artistic integrity of its author, and on 
his willingness to express himself in dramatic idioms rather 
than in mere hortatory rhetoric. Even a bad propaganda 
play, if it is enthusiastic and sincere, may turn out to be 
no duller than the general ruck of West End semi-failures 
which are bad for much more hackneyed reasons. 

Finally, there are some extremely capable artists who are 
apparently willing to give their services for democratic 
propaganda in the theatre. Whatever its aim, their work 
is worth seeing. I believe that Miss Edith Craig could 
produce a dramatic version of the multiplication tables 
without boring me. 

Singing Jailbirds in the hands of a bad producer, 
limagine, would be a fairly dreary specimen of the propa- 
ganda-play. It is sincere, with the frantic, harping sincerity 
of the revivalist who sees about him nothing but the saved 
and damned. Red Adams, ringleader of an I.W.W. strike 
in a Californian city, whose only vice is a lack of respect 
for the capitalist ‘‘ bawsses,” is flung into jail and then 
removed into solitary confinement. After some weeks of 


hunger-striking, he becomes helpless, his eyes are eaten 


LATS 


out by rats, and he dies. His ghost appears to the other 
strikers and exhorts them to carry on the fight against 
capitalism. 

Baldly stated, the story has possibilities. In the hands 
of an expressionist poet, for instance, Adams might emerge 
as a simple, grandiose figure, a Prometheus of the under-dog, 
Treated naturalistically, with greater breadth of characteri- 
sation and more concern for the dramatic “ proprieties,” 
the play might be moving and_ impressive. Singing 
Jailbirds hovers uncertainly between the two modes, and 
crashes at last in a scene of intolerable mawkishness. 

In pursuance of the realistic ideal, Mr. Sinclair cannot 
afford to give his hero more imagination or power of 
constructive thought than would be proper to a casual 
labourer, half-educated, painfully and dourly, on pamphlets 
read by candlelight. Adams is necessarily trite and half- 
baked, and his interminable railing, in itself, is worth no 
more and no less than the repertoire of the average street- 
corner orator—a dangerous limitation in a hero who talks 
almost continuously through the greater part of the play. 
His half-delirious visions, too, are of a similar quality—he 
joins his friends to discuss the troubles of the proletariat 
in an eating-house though in his imagination he cannot eat. 
He confronts his persecutor, entertaining a harlot in a road- 
house with champagne and a jazz-band, those inevitable 
concomitants of wickedness and riches; he doubts his 
comrades, and dreams that they have been bought by the 
oppressor. He recalls his dead wife, and their early struggles 
together on the little ranch that failed. 

It will be gathered that the task of Miss Edith Craig, 
the producer, was not a light one. I have nothing but 
unstinted admiration for the way she tackled it. She threw 
her emphases, rightly, on the generalised, symbolic aspect 
of the play, and the commonplace, personal values were 
subordinated throughout to the high conception of the dying 
hero, fighting his battle against omnipotent Wrong. Adams 
himself was given a spiritual dignity denied him by his mere 
words. With the last scene she could do nothing, and 
attempted nothing; but her skilful use of fantasy in the 
visions, culminating in the terrific nightmare of the mock 
trial, justified for me the play and the Masses Guild in one 
stroke. J. E. SEWELL. 


SHEARWATERS 
M ANY hundred miles from land, in any of the oceans, 


shearwaters are amongst the most flourishing 

species ; they are, in fact, amongst the most widely- 
distributed groups of birds, and amongst the least-known. 
Some, like the Persian species, have never been found 
breeding, while others, like the Great Shearwater, were firmly 
believed to nest up to about seven thousand miles from their 
actual southern home, owing to their peculiar habit of 
wintering in the sub-arctic seas during our northern summer. 
They migrate, apparently, between one piece of ocean and 
another, just as more homely birds travel between two pieces 
of land; their range at sea is usually quite definite, with an 
abrupt parting between the area where hardly any are seen 
and that where the ship passes them in flocks all day long, 
as one might pass rooks in a train journey from London to 
Edinburgh. Off the Greenland Coast I have passed bands 
of a hundred and more, some floating high on the water, 
others in flight with the characteristic action, gliding easily 
within ten feet or so of the water, often disappearing in the 
trough of a high wave, constantly adjusting the poise of the 
curiously flattened body so that it careens alternately from 
side to side like a tacking yacht. Another species, the 
Mediterranean, is about as large as the Great, and I have 
seen it near the Azores in almost equal numbers; it behaves 
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in much the same way, never coming over to inspect or 
follow a ship, as gulls and even fulmars will, but on the other 
hand never attempting to avoid it. 

Although I have watched these silent, rather mysterious 
birds at work day after day for sometimes hours on end, I 
have never found out anything in particular about them 
except where they are and what they look like. Our own 
breeding form, the Manx Shearwater (which no longer lives 
on the Isle of Man), was until this year very little better 
known, and the publication of quite a large amount of exact 
information upon its habits is therefore almost an event 
in the history of bird-watching. Mr. Lockley, who has done 
this valuable piece of work, lives permanently on one of those 
desolate islands in the Bristol Channel, not far from Milford 
Haven, where a large colony of shearwaters breed, and in 
making a good start towards the elucidation of their life- 
history he has exposed the uselessness of the type of orni- 
thologist who makes a hurried raid on these places, usually 
after eggs, during June or July, without being able to add 
anything to the handful of elementary facts which we already 
know. 

The life-history which is belatedly coming to light is a 
peculiarly interesting one. We have hardly any other 
birds, except perhaps the heron and crossbill, whose breeding 
season occupies such a large part of the year, and probably 
none except the cuckoo which can be so hard-hearted about 
their young. In February they reach the island where they 
nest; in March the old burrows are occupied in full force; 
during April and May those with no claims to revive from 
the last season compete in staking out new ones, for there 
are at least five thousand pairs now on an island of some 
250 acres, and suitable holes are not unlimited. To see 
them home-hunting, as Mr. Lockley has done, must be 
amusing as well as significant, for these purely oceanic 
birds cannot stand or walk—a fact which we still have to 
point out to almost every bird illustrator and taxidermist 
with monotonous frequency. On smooth ground they 
proved capable of running short distances on the toes, falling 
forward on their breasts after each effort, and a home- 
hunting pair are described as “ shuffling along beneath a 
hedge-wall and poking into every cranny along the hedge- 
foot.” This agrees with my own casual experiments on a 
fulmar which came aboard in mid-Atlantic, which shuffled 
on the tarsus, and Mr. Rollin, who has lately gone into the 
question with great thoroughness, finds that while the fulmar 
will stand or walk on the toes on very rare occasions, almost 
always under stress of great excitement, the pathetic shuffle 
is the usual gait on land of these sea-worthiest and air- 
worthiest of birds. 

The sensitive, specialised bill of the shearwater is not, like 
the woodpecker’s or kingfisher’s, an efficient tunnelling 
instrument, and he appears almost as completely dependent 
on the pioneer work of the rabbit as swallows and house- 
sparrows upon man. Now the rabbit, though not quite such 
a recent beast in England as in Australia, is certainly a 
complete newcomer compared with the shearwater, and it 
would be interesting to know what solution was found for 
the problem before his ramifying warrens abolished it. 
Possibly minor alterations to existing burrows are under- 
taken, and the shearwater is evidently not quite such a 
defenceless creature as those who are always itching for an 
opportunity to massacre one species in the supposed interests 
of another have pretended. Mr. Lockley, at any rate, has 
twice seen a shearwater fighting in broad daylight at the 
mouth of the hole against a puffin, whose redoubtable beak 
did not in either of the conflicts save him from being routed. 

During May the solitary egg is laid, and from the number 
of different individuals frequenting one nest there seems to 


‘be something like promiscuity among some of the households, 


unless visits from outsiders are tolerated to an extent rare 
among breeding birds. The bird, or sometimes the pair, will 
incubate all day, and it looks as if a sitting bird may never 
leave the hole for three, four or even five days on end, and 
may go forty-eight hours fasting before the mate returns. 
They fly to or from the distant feeding-grounds chiefly in 
darkness, and probably stay away until the night after, with 
their burden of unrecognisably digested food, to be delivered, 
presumably by regurgitation, to the mate or chick. They 
swing in with the usual series of glides to pitch clumsily 
down at the mouth of the right burrow, with an accuracy 
which is difficult to understand, seeing that it is often so 
dark that their wings, as they pass, strike the observer a 
glancing blow. 

It takes more than fifty days to hatch the dirty white 
egg, and during the first week afterward the chick is brooded 
by day. Then it is left to itself except at night, when the 
parents pay their visits, and on one meal every twenty-four 
hours it grows slowly until after about sixty days it is 
actually much fatter than the parents, and pretty adequately 
feathered. Not unnaturally, after a period during which any 
normal blackbird could have got three healthy broods off its 
hands, the parents now give up the task, and the bloated 
chick is left to starve, which it can quite comfortably do. 
After several days the fact that no more food will be forth- 
coming becoming painfully obvious, and the chick, shuffling 
to the mouth of the burrow, sits meditating outside during 
most of the night. Something like ten days or a fortnight 
after being thus left on its own doorstep the combined forces 
of maturity and hunger put enough enterprise into the 
foundling to send him to the sea. If there is a good windy 
night the initial desperate flutter will give him enough 
impetus, and he will make the journey on the wing; if 
the weather is calm he will come down to earth again at once, 
and progress like a petrel walking with fluttering wings 
along the water, until some obstacle reduces him to a 
shuffling object, pulling himself painfully over by the beak. 
Reaching the cliffs, he launches into the updraught which 
bears him comfortably to the sea, where he dives and makes 
himself at home. If dawn catches him on the way, he finds 
the day hopelessly dazzling after his dark nursery, and crawls 
into any crevice he can find; if he does not find a good 
enough one, some early-foraging gull or buzzard or carrion 
crow will soon profit by his mistake. 

Next time I am at sea, passing among the silent mysterious 
troops of shearwaters, I will not feel quite so baffled by my 
ignorance of their ways, and I will be grateful to the remote 
observer who in many nights of careful watching has done 
something towards unmasking them. 


E. M. NicHo.son. 


ELLIS STREET, S.W. 


N the street the warm, black wind 
Flaps round the lamp posts, all alone. 


In the rainy street the lamps 
Diffidently regard their primrose eyes 
Too unspinsterly reflected in 
Seductive mirrors at their feet. 


An elderly branch mysteriously 
Signals to the unnoticing prudes, 
Dropping its leaves, clandestinely, 
Like billets-doux. 


In the empty street the warm, black wind 
Moves round the lamp posts, all alone. 
Jessica Ware. 
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Casual Papers 


THE NEWLY ENRICHED MAN 

HAVE heard a lot of silly talk in my life against men 

I richer than the talker. It was mainly based on envy. I 

have heard not a little talk in my life, most of it only 

a little less silly, against the newly enriched—who are 

spoken of in the newspapers (I know not why!) as the 

nouveaux riches. Here I am writing in English, and so I 
will call them ‘* The newly enriched.” 

Now I will admit that a great many of these people are 
absurd, because they are ill at ease; and that others deserve 
our dislike because they have acquired their wealth (as 
many of us have acquired our poverty) by wrong-doing. 
But the other day I came across a man who had been newly- 
enriched, and upon whom his new wealth had had an effect 
quite different from what it seems to have had, according to 
the accounts, upon the common run of good and bad newly 
enriched men. 

The way I came upon him wasthis. I had occasion to go 
and lunch with some friends in a part of London distant 
from my own. As the day was cold and very muddy, with 
intermittent rain, you may well imagine that I went on 
foot—and indeed I did. It began by my saying I would 
save money; it went on by my taking a short cut; it con- 
tinued by my discovering that this short cut was not a short 
cut at all, but the entry to a most amusing labyrinth—the 
product of vested interests, political bribery, sloth, the Court 
of Chancery, and other forces, 

Threading my way through this, I came upon a quantity 
of interesting things: a shop where they sold exquisitely 
made optical instruments at second hand, and most of them 
over fifty years old; a man driving two horses attached 
to a broad van completely blocking a narrow street, who, 
after arguing with a policeman unsuccessfully, made me a 
speech on the disadvantages of petrol; a very smali sign on 
which was written “the Original Patentee of the Marvel 
Boot.” The Marvel can have brought him no fortune; may 
it have brought him intellectual occupation and the virtue 
that proceeds from disappointment properly borne. After 
all this, I came round the corner upon my newly enriched 
man. 

He was standing in the rain with his hands in his trouser 
pockets, his umbrella hooked into his elbow, a slouch hat 
on his head, and his eyes turned up to the fourth floor of a 
very uninviting block of Peabody Buildings. We don’t 
usually know what it is that attracts us towards a stranger. 
The movement is what modern people call ‘“* subconscious.” 
Considering the matter since, I have come to the conclusion 
that what attracted me to him was his not having opened 
his umbrella, in spite of the rain; for I also had not opened 
mine, because I preferred getting wet to the trouble of 
undoing it. 

When he saw me gazing at him he looked a little ashamed, 
which was an honest sign. I asked him whether there was a 
chimney on fire. He said “ No; but that’s where I used to 
live.’ Then I told him that when I was young I had lived 
in a little set of rooms in Southampton Row, which were of a 
pleasanter prospect, but cramped. And we talked onof youth, 
and poverty, and the passage of the years, and becamefriendly ; 
so that I went along with him, and we talked together, and 
at the risk of being rather late, I went into a lounge with 
him, and there we drank a glass of wine, and I listened to 
what more he had to say. I think it was true. At any rate, 
it ought to have been ; for if he could make up adventures and 
motives as well as that, he was a benefactor. 

He told me that he had become suddenly rich rather less 
than a year ago; before which date (and he seemed to me a 
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man about fifty) he had lived, as do most men in our glorious 
age, upon a weekly dole handed out to him under the indus- 
trial system. He used the words “ my little envelope,” so 
I suppose he had been a clerk, or a weekly poet, ora Secretary 
and Friend, or something of that sort. (I know all about it, 
Et in arcadia ego.) 

After telling me that he had become newly enriched, (he 
did not tell me how, but as he had an exceptional face— 
neither that of a gambler nor a thief, I supposed that he had 
come into it under an unexpected legacy, like the people in 
the books ... But there! He may have been a writer, 
like myself; and some intolerably bad book of his may have 
sold suddenly mountains high. Anyhow, rich I think he was, 
or rich according to his own standard—and that is all that 
matters), after telling me, I say, that he had become rich, 
he added suddenly : 

** What would you do if you had my luck? ” 

I answered him that I should become so filled with virtue 
that my character would change, and that therefore it was 
no use attempting to guess what I should do. He replied: 

“My character didn’t change last April year” (thus did 
I get the date), ‘“‘ but my habits did. _ I no longer had to go 
down to the office every day, and I began reading several 
more newspapers.” 

There he paused, and added impulsively, 

“Do you know what I did? I began looking over all the 
places where I had been when I was poor. And I gloated on 
them. All except the one you saw me looking at just now.” 

** You were like the God in the Greek play,” I said, “ who 
begins his part by bleating that he has been a slave in a rich 
man’s house.” 

** Yes,” he answered quietly : “ or, if you like, I was like 
the Italian poet Dante, who complained that another man’s 
stairs were steep, and another man’s bread was salt.” 

‘“T like salt bread,” I interrupted. “ Especially the 

yerman kind. But I hate steep stairs.” 

He nodded and went on. 

** The window I was looking at just now belonged to the 
place where I was happy. It was the room I first took when 
I was young: after the money was lost and I was thrown 
on the world. But upon the other places I gloat. I went 
into the office the other day, and cashed a cheque with a 
careless air. I got my old sub-chief to do it for me. After 
that I went on and took some coffee in the same basement 
where I used to swallow my hurried lunch. <A few days ago 
I went into the Gallery of a theatre where one of those 
unending plays was still running—although I had already 
seen it from the Stalls. Let me tell you that I stood in a 
queue, and the day was wet.” 

‘“* Now,” said I, ‘* I understand the episode of the umbrella 
when I met you.” 

“Yes, I can’t be bothered to open mine—since I became 
rich.” It was the first touch of pride: but slight. 

“Would you like to know,” he went on, as I rose to leave 
(for I was already late), ““ what gives me most pleasure of all 
in this new wealth of mine? ” 

I said I particularly wanted to know, because I had never 
been able to find a book instructing me how to behave when 
I should suddenly become a millionaire. I had looked for 
such a guide all my life. 

“What affords me most pleasure,” he said simply, Mis 
giving material enjoyment to those who know what the strain 
of embarrassment can be for a cultured man; in paying their 
debts; in buying tickets for them to travel and take leisure ; 
in purchasing chance pleasurable objects, especially really 
good ivory carving—but of course among these people who 
know by experience what the strain of embarrassment can 
be and whom I would benefit I put myself first.” 

* You are fond of ivory? ” said I. 
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“‘ Passionately,” said he. And he extended his hand. I 
grasped it in a firm and stern farewell. 

“So am I,” did I answer at parting. ‘“ But also of 
Burgundy at the exact age. One of the best millionaires 
I ever knew was an expert in both.” H. BeEttoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Hudson River Bracketed. By Epirn Warton. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
Turn Back the Leaves. By E. M. DELAFIELD. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Shepherds in Sackcloth. By SuHei~a Kaye-Smiru. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Old George Frenside, the literary critic, gave Vance Weston 
the following piece of advice upon novel-writing : ‘* First stand 
your people on their feet; there’ll be time enough afterward to 
tell us where they went.” Now it is a risky thing to bring a 
literary critic into a novel, especially if, like George Frenside, he 
is in the habit of revealing the tricks of the trade to a young and 
struggling writer; for it is apt to put the reader into a literary- 
critical frame of mind, which, as all novelists know, is unhealthy 
and deplorable. 

Mrs. Wharton has more right than most to run this risk, since 
she is herself the author of that masterly book, The Writing of 
Fiction : but in Hudson River Bracketed she has certainly failed to 
carry out Frenside’s injunctions. Although she spends 560 pages 
in “ telling us where they went,” her principal characters never 
“ stand on their feet ” at all. They are marionettes—but with a 
setting so real, rich and vital that you feel that the ordinary con- 
ventions of the drama have been reversed, and that you are 
watching a puppet-show acted in natural scenery, instead of 
flesh-and-blood with a back-cloth of painted canvas. 

Vance Weston was brought up in Euphoria, IlJ].—that town 
which is now so much better known to the majority of English 
readers than Luton, Beds., or even Wolverhampton, Staffs.— 
where his father was a “ realtor.” (I suppose that there are 
other professions in the Middle West, but so far as my novel- 
reading goes I have found no proof of it.) The nineteen-year-old 
Vance, disgusted with real estate, goes East in order to write; 
here he falls in love with a country house, built in 1830 in the 
“ Hudson River Bracketed ” style, which seems to him immeasur- 
ably and romantically old. He realises for the first time that 
there are people who have been born and died in the same house ; 
he is overwhelmed by “the novelty of permanence.” This is 
his true love-affair—‘t The Willows ” and all that it stands for; 
which is one reason, no doubt, why his subsequent ‘“ human” 
romances seem unreal and unconvincing. The other reason is 
that we cannot bring ourselves to believe either in Halo, with whom 
he has an amitié amoureuse, or in Laura Lou, whom he marries. 
Halo introduces him to English literature and to sunrises over 
the Hudson; marries, cold-bloodedly and for family reasons, a 
man who eventually becomes Vance’s chief; and says, in ordinary 
conversation, things like ‘‘ We’ll see the stars fade like flowers, 
and a new world born—don’t you feel it’s a new world every 
morning?” and “ Books are magic carpets to carry one to the 
other side of the moon,” and ‘‘ Meanwhile, dear boy, for your soul’s 
sake you must believe in yourself.” 

Laura Lou is no more convincing. She is a puppet called 
“pretty-little-brainless-middle-class-wife-of-misunderstood-genius- 
husband.” She maddens him with her loving jealousy and her 
utter lack of comprehension ; drives him to penury and pot-boiling 
with her constant ill-health; and finally dies of consumption. 
I knew it all along. My spirits sank when, hundreds and hundreds 
of pages before, the little wretch first began to cough. She had to 
be got rid of somehow, no doubt; but why, oh, why consumption, 
when new and interesting diseases are being discovered every day ? 

As for Vance himself—well, it is almost as difficult to write 
convincingly about a genius as about a wit. The reader longs 
for “‘ examples,” which the writer, without presumption, cannot 
give. The only proofs that we have of Vance’s genius are that 
he made a lot of people very unhappy and that his idea of a nice 
honeymoon was to take his none-too-robust little bride to a 
fireless, foodless hut on the seashore in the middle of winter, and 
drink champagne out of “a large empty shell.” I am glad, at 
any rate, that he had the sense to choose an empty one. 


So much for the marionettes. Behind them lies the reality 
of their living, glowing background, or, rather, their three back- 
grounds—Euphoria, Ill.; the quiet graciousness of ‘“ The 
Willows,” dreaming and deserted in the sun; and the feverish 
kaleidoscope of the highbrow literary world in New York, where 
genius is exploited and killed for the glorification of its patrons, 
and where, as Vance to his bitter disillusionment found, literature 
is degraded into something no less commercial than real estate. 
Some of the minor characters do “ stand on their feet,” notably 
Grandma Scrimser, that shrewd, sincere, magnificently plucky 
old woman, who becomes a religious revivalist without losing 
her sense of humour. (‘* You be careful how you’re mystical,” 
she says to Vance, drily; ‘‘ time and again I’ve known that to 
end in a baby.”’) 

Judged by. George Frenside’s standards, Miss Delafield’s novel 
also fails. The only characters who “ stand on their feet” are 
the nasty ones, and they, as usual, are planted there fair and 
square. This would not matter if, as in most of her novels, the 
main characters were at the worst repulsive and at the best 
ridiculous; but in Turn Back the Leaves the four young Floyds 
and Stella, their illegitimate half-sister, with whose struggles 
between their religion and their inclinations the book is solely 
concerned, are neither loathsome nor laughable : they are merely 
nice and unhappy, and therefore, in Miss Delafield’s hands, 
unreal. The book begins with a matter-of-fact prologue; goes 
on amusingly with Stella’s childhood; settles down into a 
monotonous groove where episode after episode serves to “ hold 
up a mirror to the psychological and religious environment of a 
little-known section of English society”; and ends in pure 
Guignol, with old Sir Joseph Floyd raving in religious mania, 
his son and son-in-law killed in the war, two of his daughters 
disinherited for marrying Protestants, the third in a nunnery and 
the fourth condemned to a life of embittered spinsterhood in her 
calamity-stricken home. 

Miss Delafield says that ‘‘ the book is not intended as propa- 
ganda either for or against the Roman Catholic faith.” It 
would be discourteous to doubt her word. But if she really 
intended to show us both the good and the evil points of Roman 
Catholicism, she must be unaware of the peculiar and dangerous 
quality of her pen, which renders lifeless the things that she 
seeks to praise, and rouses to unnatural vividness everything 
that she either lampoons or denounces. She cannot write love- 
scenes, but in hate-scenes she has no living equal. She does not 
interest us much in the religious qualms and colourless love- 
affairs of the Floyds; but we greet with delight and relief the 
jealous bickerings of Stella’s nurse and governess, and the 
exquisitely malicious descriptions of that quite unimportant 
character, Chloé Bourdillon—‘ the bulging creature with eyes 
like Carlsbad plums,” who, being both repulsive and ridiculous, 
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is ten times more alive than anybody else in the story. This 
destruction of balance begins the ruin of the book: what com- 
pletes it is that towards the end Miss Delafield allows her style 
to become not only dry but positively desiccated. Dry wit is an 
excellent wine : dry melodrama is a parched and arid waste. 

After the noticeable richness of Mrs. Wharton’s style and the 
noticeable poverty of Miss Delafield’s, it is a relief to turn to 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. She doesn’t have a style; she just 
writes. And as you read, you do not think to yourself, “ Ah, 
this is the study of an old Sussex parson and his wife,” or “* This 
is a study of civil war in the Anglican Church,” or “* This is meant 
to be a warning to the older generation not to mess up the love 
affairs of the young”; nor do you say, “ Theresa’s the heroine, 
Mrs. Millington the villain, Mr. Bennett the hero and Poor Emily 
the comic relief.” You just read, and get your feelings mixed 
up with those of the characters. You share the unspoken rage 
of Mr. Bennett, the lovable, devout, hasty and impoverished old 
rector, when Mrs. Millington, the new “ squire,” tries by virtual 
blackmail to force her religious convictions upon his parish. 
You share the struggles of his gallant, garrulous old wife, who 
loves her husband better than she loves God, but would die— 
and does die—sooner than admit it. You share first the comedy 
and then the tragedy of Theresa, the ‘* squire’s ” eighteen-year- 
old tomboy niece, who stumbles into the bewilderments of first 
love with an “impossible” young man—* impossible” to 
Mrs. Millington because he is a farmer’s son and to the Bennetts 
because he is a Nonconformist preacher; gives herself to him 
in the innocent, ignorant anguish of their enforced parting; and 
dies of his dead baby six months later, reluctant, uncompre- 
hending, scorning God and still bothering about her dear lost 
bicycle. 

The strength and beauty of this book lie partly in the perfect 
balance between characters and setting—for not only do the 
people all stand up, but the trees have real roots; partly in the 
fact that its humour and its pitifulness are, as in real life, 
imperceptibly blended; and partly in Miss Kaye-Smith’s gift 
for unobtrusive epigrams, and not satirical epigrams alone, but 
good-natured ones, which are rarer. Moreover, she knows how 
to make the sound of words enrich the sense of them : Delmonden 
church had nothing but “a little mean peal of tubular bells ” ; 
and “the whole place stewed in the sunshine—old, drowsy, 
homely, humble and content.” 

This is a story which condemns nothing save intolerance, 
pleads for nothing save kindness. If it does not haunt you 
a little, either you are very hard-hearted or else you are already 
a saint. And if you fail to be profoundly moved by the love- 
scene between Theresa and George on the sun-soaked, thyme- 
scented marriage bed of Edburton Hill, then either you have 
forgotten what first love feels like, or else you can never have 


known it. PROTEUS. 


PROFESSIONAL POLITICS 
The Endless Adventure, 1710-1727. 


By F. S. Oxrver. 
Macmillan. 


15s. 

To do the author justice, he warns his readers at the very 
beginning of this work what they are to expect. They are to be 
taken through rather less than half a century of English history 
in order that they may be made to understand how the business 
of politics was, is, and ought to be, managed. The author has 
“done no digging”; he has read the ordinary books and looked 
at the ordinary portraits; he has not written a general history 
of the period, but only a commentary on one aspect of certain 
events. He takes a small number of eminent persons—and more 
particularly Sir Robert Walpole—who “ followed the trade of 
politics some two hundred years ago,” and proceeds to discuss, 
not their characters as a whole, nor the effect of their activities 
on the destinies of their country, but just their methods of 
government. And the task will require, to carry it through to 
Walpole’s fall in 1745, not only this one substantial volume, but 
two others as well. 

The reader whose appetite is whetted rather than quelled by 
this programme will become familiar, as he proceeds, with 
Mr. Oliver’s ideas. They are set forth in general terms in the 
hundred odd pages of Book I., which is called ‘* An introductory 
essay on politics and politicians.” With illustrations drawn from 
such sad examples as Giovanpagolo of Perugia, and Lenin, the 
various mistakes which politicians can make and have made are 


set forth. The art of politics, it is announced, like nearly every- 
thing else, is mixed up with morals. It has to take account of 
and to use both Idols and Ideals, and the difference between an 
Idol and an Ideal is thoroughly explored : 

An idol before it reaches senility may have compelled mankind 
to worship at its shrine for a thousand years: but an ideal, even 
when it appeals to some prevalent and eager longing, will rarely 
last a single generation. An ideal very rarely becomes a con- 
structive force until it has grown into an idol... . 

and so on. ‘To conclude this first book there is a twenty-page 
section “in praise of politicians,” which emphasises the fact that 
though a much-abused and unimaginative class, they yet have 
their uses : 

If we eventually escape from our present perplexities, it will not 
be because theorists have discovered some fine new principle of 
salvation, or because newspapers have scolded and pointed angry 
fingers at this one or that; or because we, their readers, have become 
excited and have demanded that “ something must be done.” It 
will be because these decent, hardworking, cheerful, valiant knock- 
about politicians . . . whose mysterious business it is to manage 
our affair by breaking one another’s heads, shall have carried on with 
their work as if nothing extraordinary was happening. .. . 

and so on. 

The remainder of this volume might be described as the 
application of these ideas to the career of Walpole. Walpole, it 
is explained, was a politician working among politicians, some- 
times in opposition, sometimes in office. His colleagues and 
rivals, their methods and tactics are described, the great questions 
of the day are surveyed, and praise and blame are distributed 
according as the actors in the story did or did not think of the 
country as well as of themselves. Mr. Oliver’s shrewdness and 
ripe experience are not altogether obscured by his ample style 
and pontifical manner; perhaps, like Macaulay, he knows: what 
he is doing when he patiently blackens the chimney and peppers 
the haystack. That a thing has been said once is really, if it be 
true, a good reason for saying it again. When we are told that 
** Nature made Newcastle for a butt’’; that “‘ the Tories were 
the uneducated, the slow-witted, the inarticulate, the unfashion- 
able party ’’; that it was ** the Termagant’s fate to be continually 
misled by braggarts,’ and that George I. was accused of 
‘“* subordinating the interests of the United Kingdom to those of 
his Hanoverian Electorate,’ we ought to remember how important 
all these things are, and, resisting the temptation to skip twenty 
pages or so, let the author’s real sympathy for and understanding 
of his hero emerge, as with patience and persistence they can be 
made to do, from his elaborate and leisurely review. Given a 
comfortable chair and plenty of time, there is no reason why the 
student who does not think he knows too much should not go on 
reading Mr. Oliver to the end even of his third volume. 


THE UNICORN 


The Lore of the Unicorn. 
Unwin. 25s. 


By OpeE.Lt Sueparp. Allen and 

The unicorn is one of those delightful fauna of the human 
fancy which, by never having existed, avoid any possible risk 
of future extermination. It is true that its shape and habits 
have undergone considerable variation from year to year; not 
so its character. . . . For, although Ctesias and Aelian represent 
it as of formidable bulk, whole-hoofed and extremely savage, 
while, in the medixval Bestiaries, it divides the hoof and has 
moreover shrunk to the dimensions of a small roe-buck or kid, 
all authors, Christian and pagan alike, agree that it is elusive, 
solitary, proud and extremely difficult to capture. Here again, 
as to the best methods of hunting it, very little divergence exists. 
Alas, like so many human beings, the unicorn, quite irrespective 
of motive or real moral worth, cannot withstand the mere physical 
truism of female virginity. To capture your unicorn you first 
need a maiden; this maiden must be either richly apparelled 
and heavily scented, or else (according to the writer’s latitude 
and individual point of view) should have no covering except 
her modesty and no unguents except the enchanting perfume of 
her own innocence. 

The unicorn then, a true devotee of girlhood, withdraws from 
its lonely tramplings and ruminations, approaches the virgin. 
pillows across her lap its handsome equine head and shining 
four-foot spike of precious horn; whereat the hunters draw 
near .. The tragic awakening which follows can be studied 


in the magnificent Millefleur tapestries, woven about 1480 for 
Francois de la Rochefoucauld. Here the unicorn dies in a 
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flowery forest-glade, hemmed around by huntsmen, piqueurs, 
cavaliers and baying hounds. Its horn is to be cut off and will 
presently find its way into the treasure-house of some great 
prince or wealthy corporation. There are a few such horns 
which can still be visited and examined. They were of incalculable 
medicinal value, being, among other things, an infallible specific 
against poison. 

But the hunting of the unicorn did not long remain a charming 
and irrelevant fragment of the human poetic imagination. As 
treated by the Christian Fathers, it becomes the Holy Hunt, 
an elaborate though rather confused piece of symbolism, in 
which the quarry is Christ Himself, the virgin his Mother and the 
huntsman the Angel of the Annunciation. This, of course, is a 
comparatively recent development, and Mr. Shepard is concerned 
to trace the story back to its remote origin. In the pursuit of 
origins, it must be admitted, Mr. Shepard is unable to make 
much headway. For example, he produces a curious bit of 
native lore, anent the subduing of the rhinoceros—a method 
which requires the employment of a playful female monkey, 
in this case not necessarily virtuous—and suggests that it may 
help us to explain the puzzling legend of the maiden-capture. 
Mr. Shepard’s hypothesis, at least, is preferable to the immensely 
learned, entirely incredible and utterly humourless explanation 
afforded by Professor Wiener of Harvard. The American theorist 
deserves to dream of meeting 


An angry unicorn in his full career 


every night for the rest of his life. Mr. Shepard, on the other 
hand, discusses this imperial animal with a degree of poetic 
sympathy that commands our respect and affection. 

In view of the above tortuous hypotheses, it may seem strange 
that the very obvious erotic symbolism of the unicorn legend 
has not yet received equal prominence. How else are we to 
understand the meaning (assuming that there exists any ulterior 
meaning) of this indomitable animal which it needs a virgin 
Delilah to lay low? It is an explanation which might prove as 
fruitful as the others. But then, after all, why look for explana- 
tions? The legend of the unicorn stands in the same relation 
to the great bulk of common folk-lore as does some brilliant 
poetic image to a long and often tedious epic poem. It is that 
aspect of his material on which Mr. Shepard is most admirable ; 
and in its archzological interest he never loses the poetic idea. 
His book is scholarly, extraordinarily readable, and has very 
many peculiarly good illustrations. 


C. E. MONTAGUE 


A Writer’s Notes on his Trade. 
and Windus. £3 3s. 
One book, Disillusionment, that is a masterpiece, some short 
stories which can be ranked near the best of Mr. Kipling’s, 
a satire or two that we saw to be the truth about war-making 
before we were dulled by books that gave us interminably facts 
about that glorious degradation—that is the record of an author 
in whose early, highly-mannered, over-written work in fiction and 
criticism the discerning saw the beginnings of that decay which 
had its most deplorable manifestations in his later and most 
popular novels. In this very handsome book of collected essays 
. there is one, called Only Too Clear, in which Montague uncon- 
sciously betrays the origin of his own weakness. There is a 
fundamental confusion of thought in this protest “‘ against the 
indiscriminate cult of clearness.”” Montague writes : 

We suspect that we are sometimes overdosed with lucidity in 
leading articles and sermons, in novels and in verse. There is that 
light-drenched controversial way of writing which seems to be 
always forcing us up against some glaring, tight-drawn dilemma : 
X, we are told plainly, must equal either A or B; if it equals A, 
then something, which establishes the writer’s point, must inevitably 
happen to C and D; if it equals B, then some situation equally 
favourable to the desired conclusion must arise between E and F. 
We jib, we few plain people. In the rude world that we know, things 
are not like that: A never quite equals B, nor C either; any real 
C and D, or E and F, have enough pig-headed individual ways of 
their own to upset any calculation that they will give an exact 
response to a certain supposed stimulus from A or B or X. Moral 
stresses, somehow, are not transmitted with that fine precision; 
causation leaks, or it gets pushed out of its course just a little. 


By C. E. Montacure. Chatto 


This is excellent; it is in his practical application of his suspicion 
that Montague went wrong. For if you go on to say, as he does, 
that Wordsworth in the ode on Intimations of Immortality is 
not “clear as an election poster is clear,” you are betraying the 
cause of wsthetic truth, by an inappropriate use of “clear.” It 


is the election poster, the advertisement which really lacks 
lucidity, for it lacks essential truth. This is no mere quarrel 
about terms; for if you study Montague’s work carefully, or 
his life as shown in Mr. Tomlinson’s brilliant introduction to this 
collection, you will find that in his heart Montague had an 
uneasy suspicion that the world did belong, not to the meek 
(that is, the artists and the saints) but to the proud, that their 
standards had a validity which the pure artist will never for a 
moment acknowledge. Once let Babbitt think that his advertise- 
ment of some real estate is clearer than Blake’s The Sick Rose, 
and you have surrendered to the enemy. 

Montague’s best work was accomplished under this inner 
strain. He was persuading himself that the artists were right. 
The same strain adversely affected his early work, and finally 
ruined his fiction; in order to avoid plainness, he adopts a need- 
lessly allusive manner, and leads along tangled and breathless 
paragraphs to a conclusion which could have been more gracefully 
reached. Even in his best work he gives at times an impression 
of unease—he is like a man who, however long is the stretch to 
be run, always starts as if for the hundred yards. So there are 
readers who find the impression of fatigue so strong as to be 
infectious, and they turn away from an artist who often has all 
the tortured complexity of the Baroque with too little of its 
extravagant delight. 

In many of these essays he is at his best. The essay on Matthew 
Arnold suffers rather from Montague’s adoption of the fallacy 
that Arnold was, intellectually and artistically, always a snob. 
There are dreadful exhibitions of snobbery in Arnold’s criticism 
—it is hard to forgive the sneer at Keats’s love-letters, and one 
is sometimes afraid that his famous ‘“‘ What a set!” aimed at 
Godwin, who deserved it, was intended for Shelley as well. But 
it is very unfair to suggest that Arnold’s poetry only “‘ gives one 
that peace which the world can give”’—it is not true of 
Obermann, of Tristran and Jseult. This essay on the whole, in 
its recovery of that dim Victorian time, from whose books were 
whispered the lost secrets of self-help and mercantile prosperity, 
is a charming piece of work. Of great technical amusement are 
the papers called *‘ Easy Reading, Hard Writing ” and “ Doing 
Without Workmanship ”’; and the paper on the overcharge in 
poetic language raises problems that will always be unsolved 
and always discussed : 

Think how often you have seen some slippery politician put his 
hand upon his heart and vow that it is only “‘ for the cause” that 
he has executed this little manceuvre or that. Nobody minds him. 
And yet when Othello says, “‘ It is the cause, my soul, it is the 
cause,” you do not merely believe it. You probably feel that never 
till now have you fully known how appallingly sincere a man may be 
in trying to remain judicial under a tempest of pain. 

This volume, whose high price is justified by its beauty of form 
and excellence of paper (there are seven hundred copies for sale 
signed by Mr. Tomlinson), will be welcome to all those who feel, 
as Montague so acutely felt, the tormenting joy of endeavouring 
to fit one’s words exactly not only to one’s meaning, but to some 
vision which will be lost unless it can, for a moment, be captured 
in syllables so ordered that they bear more than their natural 
weight. 


LORD MELCHETT ON EMPIRE 
TRADE 


Imperial Economic Unity. By Lord 
2s. 6d. 

Lord Melchett is not much of a hand at writing a book. This 
one, to which current controversies cause the reader to turn with 
lively expectation, reads less like a book than a series of 
briefs prepared for Lord Melchett by his secretaries. It embodies 
quite a deal of information, beginning with a potted version of 
the familiar statistics about our trade with Empire and foreign 
countries, and proceeding to a more informative discussion of the 
sources of supply of the various raw materials needed by British 
industry, and the possibilities of replacing foreign by Imperial 
supplies. In these latter sections there is much useful material 


MELCHETT. Harrap. 


for study; but it is flung at the reader’s head anyhow, with no 
concessions to art and even a number of lapses from grammar. 
Lord Melchett’s method is, moreover, highly uncritical. When 
he has told us that there are large potential supplies of this or 
that metal or textile or other material within the Empire, he 
does not go on to discuss the cost of getting these supplies and 
bringing them to market, but leaves his reader to assume that, 
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if only we will adopt the right policy of preference, we shall be 
able largely to dispense with foreign supplies. This, however, 
begs the whole question. No one disputes that it is quite possible 
to make the British Empire mainly self-sufficient if all considera- 
tions of cost can be ignored, or in other words if the citizens of 
the Empire are able and ready to pay any price rather than get 
their supplies from foreign sources. The question is whether it 
will pay us and the other Empire countries better to develop 
trade exclusively one with another, or to trade both with one 
another and with the rest of the world according to relative levels 
of costs and prices. 

Lord Melchett begins with the statement, which is both true 
and important, that Empire countries are, on the whole, far 
better customers per head of population than foreign countries 
to the British manufacturer, and that this applies not only to 
Australia and New Zealand, but also to some of the less developed 
parts of the Empire. He goes on, still quite rightly, to stress the 
desirability of encouraging mutual trade between this country 
and Canada, our African colonies, and other Empire territories. 
So far, no one is likely to disagree with him. It is when he proceeds 
to outline an ideal, admitted as not fully practicable at present, 
of Imperial self-sufficiency that he seems to lose his head. For 
he never pauses to consider, save for a moment in the case of our 
African possessions, the probable effects of such a policy on our 
trade with the rest of the world. In the case of Africa, he does 
urge that we should make a net gain if we monopolised trade 
with our own possessions, and at the same time lost all our trade 
with other parts of the Continent. But does he suggest that this 
conclusion can be generalised for the world as a whole, or that 
it would be a good thing, or compatible with friendly international 
relations, if it could be so generalised? The advocates of a self- 
sufficient Empire are apt to maintain a convenient silence about 
the importance of our trade, or of the trade of such countries as 
India, with Europe and other places outside the Empire, and to 
assume that we can go on gaily selling our products to foreign 
countries from which we resolutely refuse to buy their own. 

Lord Melchett is much exercised about the restrictive influences 
exerted on our economic policy by our connection with the League 
of Nations. In connection with our mandated territories in 
Africa especially, he wants us to claim from the League the 
abolition of those clauses in the mandate which make equal 
treatment of imports from all member States compulsory. The 
** most-favoured-nation ’’ clause in commercial treaties is now, 
he points out, usually in the form which permits Imperial 
Preference; but he thinks we ought to get rid of other conventions 
and treaties that hamper our freedom to discriminate between 
Empire and foreign products either here or in our Colonies and 
Protectorates. He is also, with more force behind his argument, 
hostile to the League Convention which restricts the right to 
prohibit particular classes of imports altogether. 

“Empire Free Trade” lurks throughout in the background 
of this book. Lord Melchett does not give his definite adhesion 
to any one of Lord Beaverbrook’s successive schemes. But he 
is evidently sympathetic, and disposed to contemplate taxes on 
foodstuffs as well as on other foreign products as a means of 
cementing Imperial unity. He wants to see the policy of “ safe- 
guarding ” greatly extended, and linked throughout to a system 
of Empire Preference. But his “‘ Empire Free Trade,” like that 
of other “ crusaders,” does not appear to contemplate in fact 
any immediate removal of Dominion tariff barriers against British 
goods. He would like to see these removed, no doubt; but he 
recognises the right of other Empire countries to safeguard their 
industries against us. He seems to think rather of a definite 
allocation of trade within the Empire, so that the Dominions and 
Colonies would build up certain industries of their own by tariffs 
against our goods, but would deliberately refrain from building up 
others. 

It is possible to agree with Lord Melchett that a great extension 
of Empire trade is both desirable and practicable without 
following him either into his tariff policy or to the length of 
desiring to make our widely separated Empire into a highly 
artificial economic unity. We should have liked, for example, to 
see Lord Melchett discuss from the business point of view the 
possibilities of schemes of bulk purchase of Canadian or Australian 
wheat, or Australian and South African wool, or the bulk exchange 
of such products for British manufactures. The economics of 
such plans for developing Imperial economic relations without 
the aid of tariffs need exploration; but Lord Melchett does not 
attempt to explore them. Similarly, there is real need for a 
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discussion of the costs of developing raw material supply within 
the Empire; and we should have supposed Lord Melchett wel] 
equipped to initiate such a discussion. He has not done so; 
instead, he has been content to give us a series of jotted notes 
about the facts of Empire and foreign trade, about treaties, 
conventions and customs unions, together with a number of 
somewhat chaotic and quite unquantitative and uncritical 
observations of his own. 


LIGHT ON THE ’FORTY-FIVE 


More Culloden Papers. Edited by Duncan Warranp, M.A., 
F.S.A. Vol. IV. Robert Carruthers. 15s. 


The latest volume of Mr. Warrand’s supplement to the pub- 
lished archives of the family of Forbes of Culloden, of which 
the first selection, edited by his great-grandfather, appeared in 
the year of Waterloo, is likely to make a wider appeal than 
any of its predecessors. For its main topic is the Rebellion 
of 1745—down to the Battle of Falkirk—and that hopeless 
adventure still possesses an attraction denied to many far more 
significant historical events. 

A very large number of contemporary documents relating to 
the ’Forty-five have already been published. But a study of 
Professor Sandford Terry’s admirable bibliography of the subject 
reveals how vastly preponderant are those written from the 
Jacobite side. The particular value of the present volume, 
which is to be followed by another dealing with the later develop- 
ments of the rising, is that it gives the point of view of those 
Scotsmen who remained loyal to the Hanoverian dynasty. For 
it consists of the correspondence of Duncan Forbes, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, but for whose efforts far greater 
numbers would have joined the Prince than actually did so. 
** Who saved the Protestant religion and the whole frame of our 
civil institutions?’ Stevenson makes Lord Advocate Preston- 
grange say. ‘‘ The late Lord President Culloden, for one; he 
played a man’s part, and small thanks he got for it.”” All which 
is perfectly true. Cumberland, the King’s son, got the credit 
for the Pretender’s ultimate defeat, but long before he had 
arrived on the scenes Duncan Forbes had made that defeat 
certain. ‘“* He was,” as Andrew Lang, in spite of his romantic 
Jacobite leanings, acknowledged, ‘‘ a man of remarkable merit, 
and really watched over the chiefs as a father, foreseeing their 
ruin. Honest, learned, and kind, he was an excellent golfer, 
and the most hospitable of hosts. He did inestimable service 
by encouraging the Whigs, and by keeping Sleat and Macleod 
firm, while he practically paralysed his cunning neighbour, 
Lovat. He was less successful with Cluny Macpherson.” 

All those lairds figure prominently in the present correspon- 
dence. Lovat, of course, was an inveterate double dealer, 
though no one was more lavish in protestations of loyalty, or in 
flattery of the Lord President. ‘* As to my zeal for the Govern- 
ment,” he wrote, “I can assure your Lordship that I have as 
much as any Lord or laird in Scotland except your Lop, whose 
constant, uncommon, and fiery zeal for this Government, to my 
certain knowledge, is, and always has been, without example.” 
Cluny, who held the King’s commission and was in Cope’s army, 
early deserted to the Pretender. Sir Alexander MacDonald of 
Sleat and Normand Macleod of Macleod remained, indeed, 
‘* firm,’ but there is no doubt that, as Lang says, it was Culloden’s 
influence that kept them so. Both were suspected of Jacobite 
leanings and, according to Murray of Broughton, Macleod had 
given the Pretender a definite promise of support. This state- 
ment Lang accepted, but Mr. Warrand, after carefully weighing 
the evidence, brings in a verdict of “not proven.” The 
adherence of these two influential chieftains would have made 
an enormous difference to the Prince, for if they had brought 
out their clansmen many others would have followed suit. An 
English Jacobite writer reckoned that but for the Lord President's 
“interest, cunning, and persuasion” the army which marched 
into England would have been four or five times its actual 
strength. 

The fact is, of course, that the position of the Highland 
chieftains was an extraordinarily difficult one. In England they 
one and all lay under suspicion of Jacobitism, but few of them 
felt any real enthusiasm for the Stuart cause, Had the Govern- 
ment acted promptly and firmly their course would have been 
plain enough; but it was soon obvious that the Government was 
doing nothing of the kind. At the outbreak of the rebellion, the 
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greater part of the regular army was abroad, and the chieftains 
themselves were defenceless. Their need of arms is the constant 
burden of Macleod’s letters to Forbes, and Lovat wrote: “I 
am in a very terrible situation; my Country threatened to be 
destroyed; and they have neither Support nor Arms to defend 
themselves : and they see all the Clans about them save them- 
selves by sending some men to the Highland Camp, and they only 
left a sacrifice.” Moreover, it was extremely difficult to get 
news of what was really happening. At Elgin, three weeks 
after the Prince’s landing, the event was only a disquieting 
rumour. Little wonder if honester men than Lovat refused to 
commit themselves irrevocably until they had some idea which 
way the cat was going to jump. Lochiel may have been the 
greater hero, but Macleod is certainly entitled to the sympathy 
which Mr. Warrand feels for him. 


THE FILIBUSTERS 


The Scourge of the Indies. By Maurice Bresson. 
by Everarp THorntTON. Routledge. 42s. 
Filibusters and Buccaneers. By ALFRED STERNBECK. ‘Trans- 
lated by Exizasetu Hitt and Doris Mupre. Methuen. 

12s. 6d. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century the 
buccaneers were relegated to the nursery. Then Andrew Lang 
and some others promoted them to the schoolroom. Now they 
are firmly and permanently entrenched in the library. No 
longer are the names of their chroniclers, Esquemeling and the 
rest, unknown to the general public, while the chronicles are 
coolly ransacked by every writer of boys’ adventure books on 
the look-out for “ plot ” or local colour. Even their disreputable 
descendants, the pirates, have ceased to be mere serio-comic 
bogey men; we trace their individual histories carefully now— 
though we can still see the humour in them, for that is immortal. 
(The fate of all exaggeratedly wicked men, from Bluebeard 
to “* Blackbeard ” Teach, is to be laughed at in the end.) 

But this new, intelligent interest in the subject has created 
a demand, not only for adequate histories of the buccaneers 
during their great period at the end of the seventeenth century, 
but also for reprints of the original records written by themselves, 
which are now seen to be among the liveliest and most picturesque 
writings in any language. In England the effort to meet this 
latter demand has been an agreeable feature of post-war 
publishing; and it is only right to add that the present publishers 
of The Scourge of the Indies have taken a leading part in it. Three 
years ago they reprinted Johnson’s History of the Pirates, and in 
1923 they gave us an admirable new edition of the original 
English translation (1684) of Esquemeling’s great work. ‘Their 
present venture is, in some ways, more open to criticism. The 
Scourge of the Indies was written by a Frenchman, who not 
unnaturally devoted nearly all his space to the exploits of the 
French buccaneers, with some later French filibusters thrown in. 
Sometimes he merely summarises the original authority in his 
own words; in other cases—for instance, Raveneau de Lussan, 
the principal portrait in his gallery—he copies the original, almost 
in full. Unfortunately M. Besson, though free enough with his 
editorial comment, seldom gives us the kind of note we want. 
His account of L’Olonnois, the cruellest of all the buccaneer 
Jeaders, is taken from several sources, but he never tells us which. 
Worse still, he seems quite unaware of the existence of most of 
the English records. De Lussan’s history, for instance, is 
concerned with a voyage which happens to be well known to 
English readers, because we have in our own language a much 
fuller, livelier and more reliable account of it written by the 
best travel-writer of the period, William Dampier. Dampier 
was present himself. He served under Edward Davis (called 
** David ” by de Lussan), who was in supreme command of the 
Anglo-French buccaneers in their unsuccessful sea-fight off 
Panama, and afterwards under Swan (here styled ‘“‘ Suam”) 
whose ship subsequently circumnavigated the globe. But of 
all this M. Besson seems quite unaware, though he goes out of 
his way to suggest that the name of an obscure English sailor, 
** Smille,” should “ obviously” be Smith. De Lussan, as a 
matter of fact, was a fagrant if amusing liar, who needs checking 
at every point. It is not only that he gets his proper names 
wrong—the French as well as the English—but that he will 
solemnly describe an engagement in which five French buccaneers 
are represented as withstanding the attack, on open ground, 
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of no less than 120 armed Spaniards, and slaying thirty of them. 
Every buccaneer reverse becomes a “‘ strategical retreat,’ jn 
the manner of a modern official communiqué. And since he 
dislikes the English buccaneers (not entirely without cause) 
he twists every incident to their disadvantage. On all these 
points the de Lussan narrative, which occupies about one-third 
of this book, cries out for editorial comment, and does not get it. 
Instead we have quite unnecessary geographical notes (as that 
the ‘‘ Southern Sea ”’ is the Pacific), or an inaccurate account of 
the ‘‘ marooning ” of Alexander Selkirk, the original of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

But de Lussan was an extraordinary character, and we cannot 
feel ungrateful to anyone who reintroduces him to us (the first 
English translation of his work appeared in 1699). He was the 
most religious of all the sea-robbers. At the capture of Granada, 
when the Spanish garrison put up an unusually stout resistance 
and were finally slaughtered in the market square, de’ Lussan 
marched his whole force to the parish church where a solemn 
Te Deum was sung in thanksgiving for the victory. Not till 
then did he let them loose among the houses! His principal 
objection to his English allies was their gross impiety. ‘* When 
they entered a church,” he exclaims, ‘they scrupled not to 
cut off the arms of the crucifixes with their sabres, or to fire upon 
them with their muskets and pistols, with the same arms breaking 
and mutilating the images of the saints, in derision of the worship 
which we Frenchmen gave them.’ Perhaps de Lussan’s nearest 
parallel among the Englishmen was that gallant fellow, Sawkins, 
who would never allow his buccaneers to play dice on Sundays. 
The other figures in M. Besson’s gallery are almost equally 
entertaining—Montbars, “the exterminator”; de Grammont; 
Thurot, who “‘ made hay ” among British merchant ships at the 
end of the eighteenth century; and d’Albarade, the filibuster 
who became Minister of Marine in the Revolution. It should be 
added that the book, a quarto volume, is handsomely illustrated 
with half-tones and colour prints. But it was printed in Belgium, 
and there are too many italics—and also too many misprints, 

Herr Alfred Sternbeck, whose book first appeared in German 
in 1928, pretends to do no more than retell, in a popular way, 
the stories of some of the most famous filibusters and buccaneers. 
He casts his net so wide as to include Francis Drake and Captain 
Kidd. Of course such a book must lack cohesion. It would be 
easy to make a long list of names which might have been included 
under the vague title of “ filibusters.” But, so far as it goes, 
it is carefully done and always makes excellent reading. As an 
introduction to a fascinating subject it could hardly be improved 
upon, and if it sends English readers back to the original sources 
that alone will be its justification. 


MR. DREISER DRAMATIST 


Plays Natural and Supernatural. 
Constable. 15s. 


Mr. Dreiser is a persistent author. Persistency, if it be massive 
enough and aptly directed, will gain attention for an artist just 
as fertility does, or, at the other end of the scale, a nice precision 
of craftsmanship. Mr. Dreiser’s persistency is not always 
weighty, and his sense of direction, though it has improved, is 
still very uncertain. He seems to have no idea that there are 
certain subjects he should never touch, and certain methods he 
should leave untried. Most of the plays in this volume that 
come in the supernatural category are disastrous instances of 
misapplied talent. Mr. Dreiser, who has nothing at all of fancy 
or ingenuity, takes subjects which would tax, and severely, the 
fanciful ingenuity of Mr. Wells—The Blue Sphere, for instance, 
a vision of the death of an imbecile child, reads as though 4 
schoolboy had attempted the theme, after reading the early 
work of Mr. Wells, and some stories of Hugh Benson and E. M. 
Forster. It achieves neither wonder nor pity. In the Natural 
plays we meet a different Dreiser ; one—The Light in the Window— 
is a pure piece of sugar and Sunday-school sentiment, a dreadful 
specimen of falsely emotional irony; it has no sort of possible 
defence, except that the American intelligentsia presumably 
demand their sob-stuff, and believe tears to be more pardon- 
able if they are produced, not in honest gloating over Sonny Boy; 
but by the application of a more synthetic onion. Nor can 


By THeopore DREISER. 


we profess to find much interest—here again we desert the 
natural—in Phantasmagoria, which opens with a vision of the 
Lord of the Universe, who ejaculates 

Oh, ho, ho, ho! Oh, ho, ho, ho! 
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As in Circus Parade and Shanty Irish, Tully again draws 
on his own varied experiences to describe in a tense, vivid 
style the horrors of prison life and to recreate the picturesque 
dialogue of his fellow-convicts, from travelling quack to bank 
robber and drug slave. None of these unforgettable characters, 
the author says, is wholly imaginary. 


STEEL CHIPS 
IDWAL JONES 7s. 6d. 


‘ An extremely well-written and attractive story . . . of young 
Bram Dartnell, who, at eighteen, is flung into the huge Atias 
Iron Works . . . how he gradually settles down to his life 
in the clangour and grease of the machine shop. The author’s 
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but does not end with ‘“‘ Ah, ha, ha, ha! Ah, ha, ha, ha!” as one 
might expect. 

Still, Mr. Dreiser went on with this play-business persistently 
until, in the “‘ natural” category, he produced, in The Hand of the 
Potter, a drama which has claims to be one of the greatest 
naturalistic plays that has been written. It is unfortunately 
not suitable for production, for its chief figure is a sadist. That 
word has been so misused lately that it is perhaps necessary to 
explain that a sadist is one who finds perverted pleasure in 
killing while he lusts. It is an almost impossible theme for a 
play; but Mr. Dreiser makes his Isadore Berchansky a real 
creature, hunted, harrowed, atrociously tormented by his dreadful 
passion. We see him driven to foul fancies and uncontrollable 
desires by the ordinary chances of street, and shop, and house. 
He cannot get away from the terrible fascination that mere 
femininity has for him. He is tormented even by his sister : 

Gee, I must be crazy. I don’t seem able to stand anything no 
more. You look so nice—that’s the trouble. Don’t say anything 
to the folks, will you, Rose. I ain’t quite right, I guess. Ain’t 
I suffered enough? Don’t you know what I’m up against, havin’ 
the feelin’s Ido? LIain’t so bad. I just can’t stand things, that’s all. 
It’s just their pretty faces, an’ their mouths, an’ their shoulders, 
an’ they way they fix their hair. 

In the inquest scene Mr. Dreiser achieves the same success that 
was his in the court scene of The American Tragedy; but this 
play, though at the end he makes Isadore too conscious of his 
failing and too philosophical in his apologia, is remarkable for 
the deadly persistence with which he shows us Isadore persecuted 
by his insane disease, weakened by his surroundings, surrendering 
too easily to the deadly call of his temptation. As a study in 
degeneration The Hand of the Potter is one of the most remarkable 
plays, in its mode, we have had from America. In contrast 
between the scenes in which Isadore, in crazy eminence, 
dominates the scene are the others, contrived with a cold and 
admirable irony in which his family or society discuss his ghastly 
crime, and endeavour to find means to shelter him or to bring 
him to trial. 


A PILGRIM IN CONNAUGHT 


Tramping Through Ireland. By Joun Guispons. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

As a belated pilgrim making his way on foot through France 
and dodging the cheap excursion trains Mr. Gibbons won attention 
with his little book Tramping to Lourdes. But when he was sent 
by a London newspaper to gather impressions of Catholic Ireland, 
he seems to have been a trifle bewildered. No provincial town of 
spires and illuminations, wonders, prayers and the raucous 
thriving of shops and hucksters, lay at his journey’s end. Catholic 
Ireland was all around him, and no true pilgrim can keep going 
around in circles like a fairy-struck man at twilight. Certainly, 
practical men in Dublin offices forgot their ledgers for a moment 
to tell Mr. Gibbons of a holy mountain in the west and of a peni- 
tential island in the north. Dutifully enough, Mr. Gibbons 
climbed Croagh Patrick, but not on that single day in the year 
when the rough shale track is crowded with men and women. 
He reached the little concrete oratory among the clouds of the 
mountain peak and found it desolate and locked. Mr. Gibbons 
was late, too, when he came to the shore of Lough Derg. He saw 
the barren grey hills of Donegal, the lonely hostel on the island, 
the golden cross of the great church, and the black rowing boat 
which is said to be the largest in the world. But the mountain 
folk, the matchmakers and the townspeople who thump them- 
selves in prayer, drink black tea and break dry bread there, for a 
few days of repentance and soul-saving, were gone. The boatman, 
however, talked with that traditional choice of phrase which sur- 
prises strangers. ‘* Lourdes,” he exclaimed, “that must be a 
place for desperate cures. But here, this is a place for desperate 
penance.” 

Once, indeed, by the wild Atlantic, as he struggled through spray 
along a foreshore, Mr. Gibbons found himself surprised by that 
simple faith which escaped Synge. An old man appeared in the 
mist ; “* from under a scarecrow hat his long white hair draggled 
forlornly. The holes in his coat showed red and bare the flesh 
beneath.” The ragged creature gabbled in what seemed Gaelic, 
and Mr. Gibbons fumbled, stupidly, for a sixpence. But the 
old man guided him beyond the treacherous sands, to a mud and 
stone cottage, and as he sat by the turf fire, within, drinking tea, 
Mr. Gibbons met a young man, who spoke to him, in cultured tones, 


— 


of Paris. Suddenly the old man burst into tears, and his son, 
apologising for a troubled hospitality, revealed the fact that his 
mother had died that morning. ‘I told him what an awful and 
terrible thing it was. ‘ But it is not awful at all,’ he said, 
‘ For, you see, I am at the college in Paris, and soon, if God wills, 
I shall be a priest and the able the better to pray for my mother.’ ” 

Lingering at Holy Wells or listening in quiet country public. 
house, Mr. Gibbons saw nothing of the absurdities which spring 
up around the imaginative tourist. With complete courage and 
at the cost of “‘ copy,” he admits that he found life in the small 
Irish towns to be dreadfully dull, prim and monotonous. So, 
unconsciously, he exposes the excitable and realistic myths 
which Irish novelists and playwrights have invented to save 
themselves from boredom and England from disillusion. Yet in 
finding an Ireland of sad restraint and spiritual thrift, Mr. Gibbons, 
for lack of comparison, has missed one blatant fact: the rapid 
emergence of an ecclesiastical state. The bands, banners and 
flags of old Nationalist days, all the Celtic love of tawdry display 
and public fervour, have come back, now that streets are no longer 
bullet-swept, but with a significant change. On festive occasions, 
the housefronts brighten with papal and native flags, thousands 
pray and rejoice in the streets, green-clad troops guard public 
altars. But of the militant and Catholic pomp of Church and 
State, Mr. Gibbons appears to have seen and suspected nothing, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Few Words on the Anglo-Egyptian Settlement. 
Hitmi II. (Twenty-three years Khedive of Egypt). 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

The ex-Khedive’s ‘“‘ few words ” are on the whole very sensible, and 
they are astonishingly pro-British. Abbas Hilmi not only urges his 
countrymen to accept the draft treaty; he paints in glowing colours 
the advantages that they may expect to get from a close alliance with 
the British Empire. Egypt’s prestige will be enhanced, and she may 
look forward to playing a larger part in Eastern affairs. Her interests 
will be amply safeguarded, he thinks, by her membership of the League 
of Nations, and with the protection we shall give her against any foreign 
aggression she can devote her energies to internal development. The 
presence of British troops on the canal banks does not trouble him; 
indeed, he even goes so far as to suggest that Great Britain should 
undertake the defence of the whole of the Egyptian littoral, a modern 
and fully-equipped naval base being constructed for us by Egypt 
herself. The condominium in the Sudan also is satisfactory—or at 
least it will be satisfactory, when and if the Egyptians are allowed 
** parity ” there with us, both military and civil. The final chapter 
of the book, which purports to deal with the Egyptian Constitution, is 
rambling and rather obscure. But it makes sufficiently clear Abbas 
Hilmi’s jealousy and dislike of King Fuad. And it exhibits a zeal for 
popular liberties on the part of the author which may amuse those who 
knew him in the past. 


By Apssas 
Allen and 


Fantoccini. By Countess BAarcynska. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Slight and short stories in which the intention to be light is not always 
fulfilled. Countess Barcynska has a talent for invention, and her 
dialogue is easy ; but her incident is often rather slow, and her people 
never speak really brilliantly. Her work has been compared to Gyp’s, 
but she has neither the precision nor the miraculous swiftness of that 
great artist in small things. 


Memoirs of Casanova. Translated by A. 
Routledge. 25s. 

This is a selection, with skilfully designed connecting notes by Mr. G. 
D. Gribble, from Mr. Machen’s complete translation of the memoirs. 
While it is obvious that the complete edition is unsuitable for general 
circulation, it is unfortunately true that no selection can give a true 
idea of the life and character of one of the most surprising rogues 
and adventurers in history. Still, what can be done has been accom- 
plished tactfully by Mr. Gribble, and here is a Casanova, partially 
draped, for introduction into society. Even to-day that monstrous 
nakedness of his, that good-humoured lubricity, would astound and 
dismay. Whether Casanova lied as lustily as he lived will probably 
never be decided; but whether he lies or speaks truth he is at any 
rate a frightening figure in the time of weak sinners and feeble 
philanderers. 


MacHEN. Two vols. 


Paris in Profile. By Grorcre StocomBe. Cayme Press. 12s. 


It is a pleasant enough profile that Paris is made to show in this 
book, despite all its author’s laments that Paris is not what she used 
to be. His laments for vanished figures and buildings given over to 
the housebreaker show his intimate knowledge of Paris of yesterday 
and to-day : the knowledge of a lover who is not so besotted that he 
cannot see the faults of his mistress. A real love for Paris, with all 
her faults, is the mainspring of this book, and makes its author an ideal 
companion with whom to ramble along boulevards or Left Bank, from 
Montmartre to Montparnasse—with many rests at cafés by the way. 
Mr. Slocombe is a good companion for those who would see the soul 
of Paris rather than her sights as scheduled for the tourist. And as 
he rambles he recalls many a famous figure once to be seen on boulevard 
oron café terrace—artists and apaches. Even the apaches, it appears, 





are not what they were. The real apache has gone into limbo with 
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JACQUES 
MARTTAIN 


* GNE OF THE MOST PROFOUND AND 
“VIGOROUS OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS.” 
(Evelyn Underhill in “The Spectator ’’) 


* 


“THE MOST CONSPICUOUS FIGURE AND 

«PROBABLY THE MOST POWERFUL FORCE 

«IN CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PHILOSOPHY.” 
(T. S. Eliot in “The New Criterion’’) 


* 
Just Out. 


ART AND SCHOLASTICISM 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS 
TRANSLATED BY J. F. SCANLAN 


Large Cr. 232 pp. 75. 6d. net. 
In the measure that art has become divorced from life con- 
fusion has arisen as to the artist’s place and function in society, 
in canons of criticism, in the relations of art and morality... . 
This book goes to the very roots of esthetics and far into 
its practical implications. It is at once a return to the 
Philosophy of the Ancients and the Schoolmen and an 
adventure into the latest forms of art. 


Coming Shortly. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


TRANSLATED BY E. I. WATKIN 
Large Cr. 288 pp. 85. Gd. net. 


The aim of this book is to give a faithful presentation of 
the philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas, and in its light 
to judge the important systems elaborated during the last 
three centuries. With M. Maritain for its author it will also 
give the key to understanding the neo-Thomist renaissance, 
now a vital element in European thought, and serve as an 
essential background for the study of Prayer and Intelligence, 
Three Reformers and Art and Scholasticism. 





Previously Published. 
PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE 


TRANSLATED BY ALGAR THOROLD 
Cap 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 


“With Maritain’s name upon it, the book has special value 
for the intellectual. .. . It is indeed a book to carry about 
and to ponder.” —Times Lit. Supp. 


“It never loses touch with the modern mind and its special 
outlook and difficulties.” —Spectator. 


THREE REFORMERS 
LUTHER :: DESCARTES :: ROUSSEAU 


Crown 8v0. 288 pp. 75. Gd. net. 


“The book is brilliant, delightful and easy to read.” —Times 
Lit. Supp. 


“Of the beauty of M. Maritain’s thought and of the elegance 
of his expression there can be no two opinions.”—Nafion. 


Write for full list 
SHEED & WARD, 31 Paternoster Row, E.C.1. 























, HUTCHINSON’S 
important books 
Obtainable at all Libraries 


AS | 
KNEW THEM 


SKETCHES OF PEOPLE | HAVE MET ON THE WAY 


by ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON 


Under this title, Ella Hepworth Dixon tells of her friendship 
and meetings with many celebrities from Late Victorian times 
to the present day. There are childhood memories of Lord 
Kitchener, Lord Lytton, Millais, Lord Leighton, Robert 
Browning, Ibsen, etc., etc. illus. 21/- 


TheEvolution of the Flying Machine: 


Balloon, Airship, Aeroplane 
by HARRY HARPER with 191 illus. 21J- 


My Married Life with Ludendorff 

















by MARGARETHE LUDENDORFF illus. 18/- 
Knowledge is Power (9th Imp.) 
by Sir PHILIP GIBBS new ed. 10/6 





Send Post Card for Complete List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 











Edward Arnold & Co. 


Man Hunting in the 
Jungle 


THE SEARCH FOR COLONEL FAWCETT. 
By G. M. DYOTT. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘Interesting, well written and admirably illustrated.’’—Scotsman. 


Hellenistic Civilisation (2nd Edn.) 
By W. W. TARN, M.A., F.B.A. 16s. net. 


«A wholly engrossing book. A pioneer work of the first historical 
importance,”—New Statesman of First Edition. 


Essays and Addresses 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN ROSS, Bart., LL.D., late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 5s. net. 


The Old Regime in France 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 16s. net. 


‘« Here is a tribute to its memory in which the facts are narrated 
with a sparkle of narrative and illustrated with a wealth of 
contemporary quotation.”’—New Statesman. 


A Survey of English Literature 
By OLIVER ELTON, D.Lit., LL.D., F.B.A. Emeritus 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Three periods : 1730-1780, 1780-1830, and 1830-1880. Each Period, 
in two volumes, 32s. net. 


Salmon and Sea Trout 


By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F:R.S.E., formerly Inspector of 
Salmon Fisheries for Scotland; Author of The Salmon Rivers and 
Lochs of Scotland. Ready March 5. 12s. 6d. net. 
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the flaneur and the boulevardier of a more leisurely age; and the 
people who have succeeded the boulevardier are perhaps not quite 
such pleasant company. 


The Aloe. By KATHARINE MANSFIELD. Constable. 15s. 

Of this edition, beautifully printed on paper which it is a luxury to 
handle, only 750 copies have been printed. The Aloe is the story which 
Katharine Mansfield used in Prelude, altering and omitting. 
Mr. Middleton Murry is right in thinking that this, its original form, 
will have a great interest for her admirers. That the story as published 
by her is better there can be no doubt; but had she lived to work on 
it, it is probable that she would have made a better story out of this 
material than she did. 


Genesta. By Acrerruna Grirrix. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 


The theme of this novel is the effect of sudden wealth upon the Cope 
family, and more particularly the changes it brought about in the 
life of Genesta, wife of Richard Cope. Until the death of his brother 
Everard, Richard plodded on at his office, longing all the time for 
the open-air life of a country squire for which he was really fitted. 
When the change comes, his essential pettiness is made manifest ; 
and in prosperity he loses the pity, even to some extent the love, 
which his wife had given him, not altogether undeservedly, in his less 
fortunate days. The relations of Genesta with her husband, her 
children, her nieces, and her acquaintances are competently if rather 
diffusely drawn, and the quality of her friendship with Everard Cope 
is suggested with real delicacy and skill. This is the kind of novel we 
have come to associate with the name of Miss Rose Macaulay, but it 
lacks her compressed vitality and biting satire : in fact, it reads some- 
what like a very early, hitherto unpublished, work of that author, 
which, since it is her first novel, is by way of being a great compliment 
to Miss Griffin. 


Trial of Browne and Kennedy." Edited by W. Te1cNmouTn Sore. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

The murder of Police Constable Gutteridge, the arrest of the men who 
killed him, are so recent that there is no need to recall the facts or the 
trial to our readers. The case is a typical instance of the old saw, 
** Evil communications corrupt g manners.” Mr. Teignmouth 
Shore’s introduction to this admirable reprint of the trial is rather 
wordy, and shows little insight into the men’s characters. 


The Dead Mouse. By AUSTEN ALLEN. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Allen has too many potential murderers, and when the real man is 
discovered he is too weak to arouse more than a flicker of interest. 
Still, his unravelling of Pinder’s murder in the Turkish bath is ingenious ; 
but we should have liked far more of Miss Gibson than we get. A 
bright detective-story, far above the average in style and taste. 


Dandelion Days. By Henry Witiramson. Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Williamson needs no introduction in these days. This, the 
second volume of The Flux of Dream, is a re-written version of one of 
his earlier novels, and only seventeen sentences remain in their original 
form (incidentally, it would be interesting to know which those 
seventeen are). It describes the boyhood of Willie Maddison, and 
gives a satirical account of the grammar school which he attended. 
Book-learning was distasteful to Willie, who was imbued with a dreamy 
and poetic love of all the wild creatures of the country and of their 
surroundings, so that even when he was being caned he whispered 
to himself, to ease the pain, ‘‘O sun, make me steadfast as thou art, 
O downs ”, Nature for him was not something external, but 
somehow at one with him, an organic part of his life. And it is in this 
capacity for treating Nature not as accidental, but as essential, that 
the secret of Mr. Williamson’s own power lies; we never feel that 
the artist and the naturalist are at variance in him, but that they are 
perfectly fused together, and the outcome of that fusion is a fine and 
flexible prose beautifully adapted to the purpose to which it is put 
in this subtle and unusual novel. 





Wild Justice. By G. A. Birmincuam. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Colonel Devenish’s wife was shot by Irish republicans for betraying 
the whereabouts of an ambush to the King’s forces; eight years later 
Devenish takes advantage of his position as Chief Constable to murder 
one of his wife’s ‘* judges” and to get the other hanged for it. This 
will seem to many a more than unusually revolting plot for a detective 
story that has no surprises and is written with an anti-Irish bitterness 
hard to understand in the author. 


Bevis. By Ricuarp Jerrries. Capital. By Kari Marx; and other 
volumes, Everyman Library. Dent. 2s. each. 

We have quoted the two names above to show the range that from 
the beginning has marked Mr. Rhys’s famous library. Among the other 
new volumes are the Decameron, an anthology of American short stories 
(this rather a weak selection), and Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. Marx’s 
book has an introduction by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, which brightens a book 
that certainly needs it for most of us. 


After. By M. Sattoun. Duckworth. 5s. 

The tortures of the damned are not a common theme of modern 
novelists, and we embarked on this little novel of Heil with some 
curiosity. Lady Saltoun’s wicked hero is an “ average sensual man,” 
who at first finds Hell a very attractive country. He can have every- 
thing he wants, in the way at least of material luxuries. But satiety, 
which is one of the infernal horrors, assails him; the other lost souls 
(mostly members of the upper ranks of English society) are unpleasant 
people, and the pleasant-seeming devil who acts as his guide soon 
shows the cloven hoof. The supreme horror, however, is the fear and 
the knowledge that in course of time all must sink to “ the Pit,” 


a place of foulness and everlasting misery. They can delay the hour 
by husbanding such stock of virtue as each may have brought with 
him from his earthly life; but there is no hope, for they have “ lost 
God,” and their remnant of virtue is always diminishing, being sucked 
out by fellow-sufferers or tempted away by demons. The idea js 
ingenious, though it is worked somewhat thin. The story diverts rather 
than edifies us; Lady Saltoun means it to edify, we are sure, but her 
anthropomorphic devils, the dinner parties and the golf, the fornicationgs 
and the fiery furnaces, do not arouse quite the right emotions. 


The Art of Study. By T. H. Pear. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


No science has advanced more rapidly during the last few years 
than psychology; and the results of the study of the science are bein 
put at the disposal of both teachers and learners. The mass of what 
has to be learnt being so immense, anything that can diminish the 
labour of acquiring it and imparting it is to be welcomed; and 
psychology is supplying such abbreviating methods. Professor Pear’s 
little work is designed mainly for the solitary student, just after 
leaving school; and few books could be mentioned that are better 
for their purpose. Professor Pear does not profess to give advice on 
any particular subject, but endeavours to put the reader in the sight 
position before he takes up his chosen branch. We might call the book 
“Mental Strategies ’—a guide to the method of bringing the mind 
in fit condition on to the intellectual field of battle. The tactics by 
which it is to win the victory are left to the specialist. But, of course, 
whatever subject may be chosen, the mental processes must be to 
some extent the same; and Professor Pear’s hints will be found useful 
by all. A pleasing feature of his book is its simplicity of language, 
which only dullards would confuse with want of profundity. One or 
two of the chapter-titles may show the reader what to expect: ‘“* How 
to listen,” ‘* How to concentrate,” ‘* The economy of Memory.” One 
can only regret that one had not the help of Professor Pear in one’s 
own tentative beginnings. Mr. Pear apologises for the use of the 
word *‘ Art” in his title. ‘* There are,”’ he says, ‘‘ people whose minds 
detonate automatically whenever they see the word.’ To that class 
we ourselves belong, for we have learnt by sad experience that Art 
is too frequently a mere euphemism for humbug. But if all books 
with that word on the front page were as sound and unpretentious 
as this one, we should speedily alter our attitude towards it and 
** detonate ”’ less often. 


Dorando: A Spanish Tale. By James Bosweiut. Elkin Mathews 
x and Marrot. 6s. 

The only possible complaint to be made against this exquisite little 
“period” reprint is that no bibliographical information is given. 
There should have been a note about the book’s first appearance, its 
publisher, whether it has been reprinted before, and the date of its 
composition. 
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The fourth book is nota book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
don’t care to let a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst other books on the shelf; 
oa it will easily slip into a pocket when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
as a privilege for its regular customers 
only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 
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DRIFT 


By JAMES HANLEY 


7s. 6d.; 10 special copies, signed, 21s. 
The publishers think very highly of this | 











novel, the best “first book” they have 

handled since Norah Hoult’s remarkable 

Poor Women (7s. 6d.), which it resembles 
in power and realism. 


The story of a young Liverpool Irishman and of 
his love for a girl of the streets. 


TWENTY-FOUR HYMNS 

OF THE 

WESTERN CHURCH 
An Anthology edited by E. H. BLAKENEY 
Royal 8vo ; 260 copies, 16s.; 5 signed, 45s. 









































The Latin originals faced by famous verse 

translations; introduction and copious 

notes. An unusual book distinctively 
produced. 


Note. THE WINDOW, our quarterly magazine at 3s. 
(bound in cloth), 13s. for the year postage paid, goes well ; 
the signed copies at 21s. are out of print. Vol. 2 will include 

F. Powys, John Drinkwater, Rhys Davies, R. B. Ince, 
Eric Partridge. 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. 


(THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS) 
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Ti Now Ready No. 1 |i 


“Indian 
Affairs” 


A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
THE CULTURAL, SOCIAL, ECONOMICAL AND 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA TO-DAY, 


Edited by 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji, "74 
C.S.1., C.LE., 1.C.S. (retired), formerly Prime 
Minister of Mysore and Foreign Minister of Kashmir. 


The main object of this Journal is to create general 
interest in Indian affairs and supply accurate in- 
formation through the medium of articles 
contributed by the leaders of thought in India, 
irrespective of religion, caste or political parties, 
on all matters affecting the well-being of India 
and her economic and political evolution within 
the British Commonwealth. 


THE LIST OF No. 1 will feature provocative 
CONTRIBUTORS articles on “Marriage Reform in 
includes: The great India" by Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
national poets and As Tt... Bot. Le., 
scientists of India; Member of the Legislative Assem- 
the chief leaders of bly, and “The Economics of 
religious, social and Mahatma ons. —— Hayava- 





political movements. dana Rao, B.A 


Published and obtainable at 8/9 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Copies may also be obtained 


through Messrs. W. H. Smith @& Son, Ltd. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 20/- 
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Toligates « Tolibars 


Introduction by LORD BIRKENHEAD 
Compiled by MARK SEARLE 
The author has shown how many and varied were the contacts that the Turnpike 
system had, not only with wo6o’;, but with everyday life. 12 illus. in colour 
a 151 other illus. 2 vols 6s. (Ready Friday.) 


So this is War § Preface by SHAW DESMOND 
by BOMBARDIER “ X” illus. 7/6 
The Truth about the Western and Eastern Fronts. 

by the Hon. 
Mons, Anzac & Kut oo jyprey HERBERT 
Foreword by DESMOND MacCARTHY 


Grd Imp.) 7/6 
The Test of Scarlet 
by CONINGSBY DAWSON “A finely written book."—Star. 7/6 
Mud & Khaki = (rd imp) 7/6 
by H. S. CLAPHAM 
“* More truth here than in half-aedozen war novels."—M, Post; 
Dramas of French Crime 
by RENE CASSELLARI 


Strange Company 


by THEODORE FELSTEAD 




















illus. 18/+ net. 





12/6 net. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


m— CONTENTS FOR MARCH —— 
(abridged) 
The Indian Scene 
By the Right Hon. the EARL OF LYTTON, G.C.S.1.,G.C.1.B. 
The Naval Conference of 1930 
By REAR-ADMIRAL K. G. B. DEWAR, C.B.E. 














TNITWOR WATASHI 


Retrenchment and Prosperity. 

By SIR CHARLES HARRIS, G.B.B., K.C.B. 
Unionist Party Policy ...0 9... se By HUGH MOLSON 
Sium Clearance 
By B. D. SIMON, M.P. 

By E. H. DAVENPORT 
e By EWART G. CULPIN 
(Alderman, Bee thd Council) 
The Coal Mines Bill 


By SIR RICHARD REDMAYNE, K.C.B. 
(Formerly H.M, Chief Inspector of Mines) 


The Politica) Situation in seme ... By F. CHALMERS WRIGHT 
The New Roman Index ... «. By G. G. COULTON, Litt.D. 


Journalism ‘Fifty Years 
By PROFESSOR GEORGE SAINTSBURY, F.B.A. 
A Conversation at Burlington House . By EDWARD McCURDY 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
Price 3]- 
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THE OPERATIC SOCIETY PRESENTS 





BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


“THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD” 


On Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 13th, 14th and 15th March, 1930, at & p.m., in the College Theatre. 
Full Chorus and Orchestra under the direction of Stanley T. Babbs. Prices of Admission ; 4/9, 3/6, 2/4 Reserved. A limited number of Unreserved at 1/6 
Tickets may be obtained from the Box Office, Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


Gilbert & Sullivan (By permission of R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq.) 


Phone; Holborn 2245. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


REALLY fine recording by Willem Mengelberg and the 

A Amsterdam orchestra of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 

is perhaps the best of the month’s records (Col. five 

12-in. dises, L 2866-2370). This symphony is one of Tchaikovsky’s 

finest works, and the quality of Mengelberg’s orchestra is not to 
be mistaken; it is certainly one of the best in Europe. 

We may be grateful for the recording of Bach’s Suite No. 3 
in D, played by Désiré Defanw and the Brussels Royal Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra, for although the playing of this orchestra is 
not on the same high level as Mengelberg’s, it is a fairly clean 
and straightforward rendering (Col. three 12-in. discs, 9916-9918). 

Brahms’s fine Academic Overture is now recorded, I think, for 
the first time, by Dr. Fritz Stiedry and the Berlin State Opera 
House Orchestra. This is a good musicianly performance, and is 
to be recommended (Parlophone one 12-in. disc, E 10944). 
Another very attractive record is Mozart’s ‘“* Turkish March ” 
and Beethoven’s ** Turkish March,” both played by Karl Alwin 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. red label, one 
10-in. disc, B 3188). It is interesting to compare these two 
pieces so alike and yet so individual. Personally, I prefer Mozart’s, 
not only because it is less monotonous but because it is a more 
sparkling and elegant bit of composing. 

Among the other orchestral records of the month the Prélude 
a Vaprés-midi dun Faune, played by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. one 12-in. disc, 
D 1768) and Suppé’s charming but little-known light overture, 
** Beautiful Galathea”’ (Parlophone one 12-in. disc, E 10943), 
played by Arthur Bodanzky and the Berlin State Opera House 
Orchestra, are to be recommended. 


* * * 


There are not a great number of vocal records of interest this 
month. There is a good recording of the Te Deum Scene, Act 1, 
and “La Posera mia Cena” from Puccini’s Tosca, sung by 
Giov. Inghilleri and Octave Dua, with orchestra conducted by 
John Barbirolli (H.M.V. one 12-in. disc, D 1701). The Preislied 
from Act III. of Die Meistersinger, sung by Sigismund Piliasky 
and chorus, with orchestra of the Berlin State Opera House, 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann, is well recorded, but the tenor’s 
voice is harsh and unattractive. Quite a commendable 
performance is that of ‘‘ Una Voce,” by Olga Olgina, from 
Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, with orchestra conducted by Basil 
Cameron (Decca one 10-in. disc, M 92). 

Mr. Norman Allin sings well two attractive numbers from 
Purcell’s music to The Tempest, ** Arise, ye subterranean winds ”’ 
and ‘‘ See, the heavens smile” (Col. one 12-in. disc, 9929), and 
I recommend also * The Heavens are Telling”? from Haydn’s 
Creation, sung by the Choir of the Temple Church (H.M.V. one 
10-in. disc, B 3288). 

Variety artists owe a good deal of their effect to their personal 
magnetism, and Raquel Meller is no exception to the rule. Her 
singing as pure singing is not enough to carry through recording, 
although indeed she sings better than many popular concert 
singers; but that is not saying much. Her admirers, however, 
will welcome ‘“ Rafaelito”’ and ‘ Lagarteranas’’ (Parlophone 
one 10-in. dise, R 554). 


* * * 


Among the miscellaneous items I turned with interest to 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, played by G. D. 
Cunningham on the organ of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (H.M.V. 
one 12-in. disc, C 1812), but the phrasing is feeble and the playing 
not clean, so that the fugue has that muffled monotonous mumble 
characteristic of so much organ playing, which is one of the 
reasons for the unpopularity of this instrument. Mischa 
Lewitzki’s playing of the Liszt Concerto in E flat, with Sir Landon 
Ronald and the L.S.O., is at least clean and vigorous (H.M.V. 
two 12-in. discs, D 1775 and 6); and Cortot’s rendering of César 
Franck’s ‘* Prelude Chorale and Fugue” is confused and not 
technically brilliant (H.M.V. red label, two 12-in. discs, D.B. 1300). 

The best dance records of the month are “* Glorianna ”’ (Edison 
Bell one 8-in. disc, 1282) and “ Hard to Get” and “ Say it with 
a Solitaire ’ (Imperial one 10-in. disc, N 2209). G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE NEW ESSEX 


HAVE written on a previous occasion in high praise of Essex 
cars, and do so once more quite deliberately at the intro- 


duction of an improved chassis. American cars as a class 


are improving quite rapidly, and I enjoy rather unusual oppor- 
tunities of observing the behaviour of this make in exceptionally 


oemeemeeetal 


arduous service. Two of my doctor friends began to pin their 
faith to the Essex some years ago after somewhat disheartening 
experiences with other cars, British, Continental and American, 
No car receives a fiercer test than that which serves as transport 
to a general practitioner, whose work includes urban, suburban 
and rural journeys. The car is on duty 365 days in every year, 
It cannot easily be spared for even petty adjustments, since 
another car must be hired whenever it is off the road. After 
49 or 50 weeks of continual stopping and starting, it must be 
ready for a holiday tour of perhaps 2,000 miles, bringing its annual 
distance to within sight of 20,000 miles. A couple of Essex 
coaches have been constantly under my eye in this type of work 
for several years past. In addition, I am familiar with (though 
not personally interested in) the finances of a medium-sized 
garage, which specialises in long-distance hire work at rather cut 
rates. The fleet is small, the staff is small, the plant is small, and 
the capital is small. Moreover, the business is not conveniently 
situated with regard to the Essex service depot. It is obvious 
that under such circumstances unreliability would spell ruin; in 
fact, when the proprietor originally outlined his plans to me, I 
thought he would be working for a master again in less than two 
years. Actually, he has earned very pleasant profits, and is 
steadily increasing his fleet, buying Essex saloons for each 
addition. It would not require periodic serious failures of the 
chassis to kill such a business as this: bankruptcy would be 
inevitable if constant tinkering had been necessary. But all the 
cars have displayed a really high standard of economy and 
dependability. As they are also distinctly smart in appearance, 
comfortable to the occupants, and satisfying in their performance, 
he asks for nothing better. 


* * * 


The latest model Essex is a more robust car than its predecessor, 
furnished with a deeper and stauncher frame, and a better clutch, 
whilst the wheelbase is extended to 9 ft. 5 in. Comfort is further 
enhanced by the use of splayed rear springs, damped by double- 
acting shock absorbers of the hydraulic pattern, mounted on metal 
brackets ;. these are a real advance on the original strap pattern. 
The engine is distinctly more powerful, and as it now possesses 
an anti-detonating type of cylinder head, it is at once more 
flexible in traffic, and a better climber on top gear. The car- 
burettor is equipped with a special heat control gadget, interlinked 
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CHOPIN 


Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in F minor, Op. 21. 
Mme. Long and Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 
Columbia D15236/9. 12ins. 6/6 each. 


*“RAVEL 


Lamoureux Orchestra under Maurice Ravel. 
Polydor 66947/8. 12 ins. 6/6 each. 


SAINT-SAENS 


Violin Concerto No. 3 in B minor. M. Candela and 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 
Columbia W15209/12. 12ins. 6/6 each. 


SCHMITT 


La Tragédie de Salome. | Symphony Orchestra under 
M. Piero Coppola. 
H.M.V. W1055/7. I2ins. 8/3 each. 


* Will not be available until about roth instant. 
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UT you can’t tell from appear- 
B ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. . You may not be able 

to make that test but you can 

wT ee gerie famous make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Lancet,says:"Wefound Ten thousand doctors recom- 
— - pr. mend Genasprin because they 
aration (Genasprin).. have proved its purity and power 
4 particularly purespeci- +) banish pain safely. Follow their 
advice and ask the chemist for 


men of acetyl-salicylic 


acid.” 
THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENATOSAN LTD. Bottle of 35 Tablets 2- 








A Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to thes al good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 


1,100 children are always being maintained. Training Ship 


‘ Arcthusa’ 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
UEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess o; 
Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DU 
OF CONNAUGHT. President: H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. Deputy Chairman: 


Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. Secretary: 
F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 



































LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM ST- 
E.C. 4, 


Figures of 
Assurance .z « « ,,.2,5: “AKER: 


ager forthe United Kingdom 
By careful and prudent administration the 
A.M.P. has made more than £42,000,000 for 
the benefit of its Policy-holders since its es- 
tablishment in 1849, and this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, com- 
mission, taxes, etc. A.M.P. premiums are 
low, bonuses high, and policies, as befits the 
largest British Mutual Life Office, world- 
wide. Assets £74,000,000. Annual Income 
£10,500,000. Full particulars on application. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers wishing to notify a change of address are particularly 
tequested to write early in the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each week cannot be dealt with. 
All such communications must be addressed to The Manager, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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A New Party 


Expressly for Males! 


00 


A NEW party has been formed with Headquarters in 

Newgate Street (conveniently close to the Old 
Bailey). Its members will be distinguished by a quiet 
yet distinctive appearance, and the only regret of its 
founders is that its membership cannot include the fairer 
sex, though it is probable if not certain that the general 
policy of the Party will meet with their approval. 


The one aim of the founders of this new Party—which, 
for want of a better name, let us call the Goss Party—is 
to encourage Home trade to the extent of persuading 
members to order at once a lounge suit (or its equivalent) 
of the finest materials and workmanship that Britain can 
produce, and without stopping to calculate the guineas 
they are saving, to appear in the said suit before the eyes 
of the world at large. The rest is simple ! 


In about as long as it takes a Labour Commissioner of 
Works to fix up mixed bathing in the Serpentine there 
will be hundreds of men walking about in Goss clothes. 
Visitors from other parts of the Empire will be so impressed 
that immediately there will be an overwhelming demand 
for the brothers Goss to design a United Empire Standard 
Suit. We need go no farther with this project. The 
advantages are obvious. 


The Founders ask you to take the initial step of reading 
between these lines the serious suggestion that Goss 
clothes are of the best materials and workmanship that 
money can buy. The two brothers do all measuring, 
cutting and fitting themselves, so that they will be quite 
content if the Goss Party enrols, say, a dozen new 
members each week! The Annual Subscription (for one 
lounge suit) is from Seven to Ten Guineas; for two suits 
double, and so on. 


City 8259. Opposite Post Office Tube Stn. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tatlors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 
London, E.C. 1 
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with the accelerator pedal. This renders the engine less sensitive 
to the quality of its fuel, and more rapidly responsive in cold 
weather. The drums of the four wheel brakes are now properly 
protected against the entrance of dirt and moisture, and are 
decidedly more powerful than the former installation. The car 
has been really good for the past five years, and especially so in 
view of its low price; it will make many new friends in this 
improved form. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE new Conversion Loan is of the right type, viz., 43 per 
I cent., and although the issue price is under par, viz., 95, 
the flat yield is only £4 14s. 9d. per cent. If, however, 
it is repaid at par in ten years’ time, as it may be at the Govern- 
ment’s option, the yield will work out at £5 3s. 1d. per cent., and 
if it runs for the full fourteen years of the loan, the return will 
be £5 Os. 2d. per cent. Holders of 5} per cent. Treasury Bonds 
which fall due for repayment on May 15th next are offered 
£105 10s. of the new loan against each £100 of Treasury Bonds, 
and here the yield is £5 Os. 9d. per cent. The amount of these 
bonds outstanding is in the neighbourhood of £56,000,000. It 
was, of course, desirable that the amount of floating indebtedness 
should be reduced, but there is still a good deal of comment in 
the City regarding the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan issued towards 
the end of last year, by means of which over £100,000,000 of 
Treasury Bills have been paid off at a cost to the nation of over 
5 per cent., whereas Treasury Bills that are now being paid off 
can be renewed at about 3} per cent., owing to the reductions in 
the Bank Rate. It seems to have become an established practice 
that the nation should pay 5 per cent. and over for all long-dated 
loans, however low the Bank Rate. Markets are still depressed 
all the world over. Nothing conduces more to trade depression 
than falling prices, as traders and manufacturers naturally 
restrict their purchases to a minimum until they are convinced 
that bottom has been reached. This is the position with almost 
every raw material. So serious has this become that producers 
are compelled to sink their differences and to unite in finding a 
remedy. At the present time it looks as though concerted 
reduction of output would occur in the case of tin, tea and rubber, 
and the position with regard to the last-named is more hopeful 
than it has been for the last two years. 
* * * 


The effects of the Hatry affair and the general collapse that 
followed it are now making themselves felt in connection with 
various other groups and important companies, and we are in 
for a period of shareholders’ committees. At first sight it 
appears a most reasonable thing that where there are grounds 
to suspect either dishonest or reckless management,’ representa- 
tives of the general body of shareholders should look into the 
affairs of the company. The difficulty arises, however, when 
appointing such a committee. Shareholders do not know one 
another, and the wily company promoter and many directors 
(these being often closely related) find it expedient in bad cases 
to forestall indignant shareholders, and themselves arrange in 
advance for suggestions to be made at the general meeting for a 
shareholders’ committee, creatures of their own being nominated 
for the purpose. The unsuspecting shareholders, only too glad 
that someone is taking action, almost invariably fall into the 
trap. On the other hand, there is a type of ambitious and some- 
times unscrupulous person who aspires to a directorship, pur- 
chases a few shares, organises a committee, circularises share- 
holders for proxies, and makes a nuisance of himself at the 
meeting. If he gains sufficient support, the people pulling the 
strings find it expedient to agree to his joining the board. 
These remarks do not apply to every shareholders’ committee 
that exists, but I am afraid are applicable to quite a large pro- 
portion. Where the big investment trusts take action and 
appoint representatives to a committee, shareholders can feel that 
they are in safe hands. The suggestion has been made that a 
shareholders’ council should be formed to look after the interests 
of individual investors. The need exists, but to command respect 
and authority the personnel of such a body would have to be 
exceptionally good, and it is difficult to see how that could be 
secured. The task of the Council of Foreign Bond Holders, 
which is supported by all the big financial interests, is easy in 
comparison with that of a shareholders’ council, for it deals only 
with governments and municipalities, so that the question of 
commercial and industrial management does not arise. The 
person at the head of a big shareholders’ council would be one 
of the most important people in the country, as he could secure 
control of almost any company, the mere fact of the council 
taking action being sufficient to reflect seriously upon a board of 
directors. It would be extremely unpleasant to incur the personal 
enmity of such a man. 

* * * 


For years past it has been pointed out in these notes that, 





broadly speaking, the only prosperous industries in this country 
were those concerned with luxury trades, pleasure and the minor 
vices. (The major vices are not yet run by public companies.) 
In this connection the following remarks of Sir Miles Mattin. 
son, K.C., chairman of the Mercantile Investment and Genera] 
Trust Co., at the meeting of that organisation, which is the 
largest of the British investment trusts, are significant : 

In addition to our foreign investments, we have a considerable 
investment in this country. There is this distinction to be made jn 
regard to home investments. Where we have invested in companies 
dealing in the conveniences, or luxuries, or amusements of life, we 
have generally obtained a return which justified the investment, but 
where we have invested in the great basic industries of the country 
as coal, iron and steel, cotton, transport, shipping, our experience. 
which is common to others, is that, with a few exceptions, we have 
made losses or obtained a return which, when brought into the 
average of the companies’ revenue, has proved a drag upon our 
general prosperity. Happily, our remaining investment in securities 
of the last class is very moderate in amount, and, though everything 
which relates to the future of the industry of the country is a concern 
of a great investment trust, our special risk in the direction indicated 
is, I am glad to say, not great. 


* * * 


The recently issued report of the chairman’s speech at the 
annual meeting of the Chartered Company (British South Africa 
Company) is encouraging, and indicates that at long last share- 
holders in this great undertaking are beginning to get some return 
on the millions that have been invested there for over thirty-five 
years. The assets are valued at about £12,500,000, of which 
roughly one-half is attributable to minerals, one-fifth to railways, 
and the balance to land and other investments. The dividend 
for the past financial year was 2s. per share, as against ls. 6d. 
for the previous year. Although the railways are an important 
asset, the chairman indicated that minerals would be the principal 
source of the company’s future prosperity. Quite apart from 
the traffics that the railways derive from mineral exploitation, 
the Chartered Company obtains a royalty on the minerals 
produced, which in many cases varies with the prices obtained. 
Everything points to Northern Rhodesia being one of the world’s 
greatest copper producers within the next few years, and at their 
present price of 40s. 14d. Chartered shares, which are of the 
denomination of 15s., look an attractive lock-up, both for future 
income and capital appreciation. A. Emit Davis. 





FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Capital approximately [3,000,000 





CHAIRMAN: ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, LCC 


£15 nominal capital 
behind every 
£5 preference share 


The amount of Preference Share capital in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Co-operative Investment Trusts is limited at the time of issue 
by the rules to-one third of the total nominal capital. This means 
thatevery £5 Preference Share when issued has behind it at least 
£15 of nominal Ordinary Share capital. At present it has actually 
more because the maximum amount of Preference capital has not 
yet been issued. 
These Preference Shares: 

pay 54% if held for certain six-monthly periods 

or 5% for any broken period, 

are withdrawable without loss or undue delay, 

dividends are paid without deduction of tax, 
and can be bought in each Trust to the value of from £5 
to £200. Full particulars are contained in a booklet, which 
will be posted to any applicant using the form below. 


O FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE 
1 INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 





Please send me the new booklet giving complete particulars of the 
5% (Minimum) Preference Shares. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE UNDERGROUND 





CONTINUED GROWTH OF BUSINESS 





LORD ASHFIELD ON LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





The annual general meetings of Metropolitan District Railway 
Company, London Electric Railway Company, City and South London 
Railway Company, Central London Railway Company, London General 
Omnibus Company, Limited, Metropolitan Electric Tramways, Limited, 
London United Tramways, Limited, South Metropolitan Electric 
Tramways and Lighting Company, Limited, London and Suburban 
Traction Company, Limited, Underground Electric Railways Company 
of London, Limited, were held on Thursday, February 27th, at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

The Right Honourable Lord Ashfield, who presided, said (in part) : 
The traffic for the year 1929, as measured by the number of passengers 
carried, shows some small advance upon that for 1928. The total 
number of passengers carried by railway, tramway and omnibus 
amounted to 2,175 millions. The tramways carried 9 per cent. of this 
total, the railways 18 per cent., and the omnibuses 73 per cent. These 
figures bring out in a forcible manner the predominance of the omnibuses 
within your group of companies. During last year the passengers 
carried by the railways increased by 7 per cent., those carried by the 
tramways increased by 4 per cent., and those carried by the omnibuses 
by just over 1 per cent. Perhaps the most satisfactory feature is the 
increase in the traffic carried by the tramways. Owing to the pre- 
dominance of the omnibuses, the increase in the total volume of traffic 
carried for the year is just over 2 per cent., and I must admit this 
compares badly with the increases of recent years, which have reached 
> or 8 per cent. In the two preceding years we recorded a growth in 
the number of passengers carried exceeding 100,000,000 in the year, 
but this last year this growth has fallen to approximately 49,000,000. 

The principal cause of this decline was, without doubt, the excep- 
tionally severe weather of January and February, coupled with the 
widespread influenza epidemic. There was a dreary succession of wet 
week-ends, which depressed, or rather suppressed a traffic which is 
fickle in character, moving as it does for pleasure and recreation. But 
if last year started ill, by comparison this year starts well, for the 
advance that was noted at the close of last year is consistent, and 
continues into this year. But I should warn you that the increases in 
traffic now shown upon the published weekly returns include for the 
first time the results for the buses formerly belonging to the London 
Public Omnibus Company and that some allowance (about two-fifths 
of the total increase) should be made for this fresh factor. 


PASSENGER RECEIPTS. 


There has been a falling off in the average receipt per passenger 
carried by the omnibuses during the year which has also militated 
against the largeness of our fortunes. Even a quite small change in 
the average receipt per passenger, when multiplied by the millions of 
passengers that we carry, makes an appreciable difference. The fall in 
this case was only three-hundredths of a penny. There are several 
causes which contribute to this decline. There is an abnormal growth 
in the number of 1d. passengers; there has been some extension of 
cheap return tickets; but chiefly the decline is due to the falling away 
of the long-distance or excursion passengers. This may be attributable 
to the large number of wet week-ends that we experienced during the 
summer months, but we are inclined to think that it is mostly due to 
another cause. While the omnibuses have been restricted and regulated 
under the terms of the London Traffic Act of 1924, the motor coach 
has remained free and has multiplied its services upon all the roads 
leading out of London. The Road Traffic Bill now before Parliament 
will, we expect, bring some redress. Meanwhile, in self-defence, we 
shall be compelled to alter the character of our own widespread country 
Services, working them with fast and :mproved vehicles and in such a 
manner as to meet the competition of these new rivals. Yet, in spite 
of this one adverse factor, the traffic receipts for 1929 amounted in the 


aggregate to £17,300,000, an increase of £200,000 over 1928, or I+2 per 
cent. 


EXPENDITURE ITEMS. 


_ Turning to the expenditure side of the accounts, our contribution 
in petrol tax for the year 1929 amounted to £380,000, in itself a serious 
abstraction of our funds, and entirely apart from the amount which 
we paid in respect of licensed vehicle duty, amounting to £435,000, 
So that under these two heads alone the omnibuses contributed to the 
Tevenues of the State during last year a sum of £815,000, or almost 
74 per cent. of their gross revenue. No other form of transport makes 
a like contribution. Except for this one factor, costs were generally 
lower during the year. Tyres, for example, cost less, except in so far 
as pneumatic tyres were substituted for solid tyres at a cost which is 
nearly treble, and is only fractionally met out of the rebate allowed 
im taxation. There was also a substantial fall in the cost of coal. 
Generally the fall in the price of other commodities continued. These 
were small compensations for the increased cost of petrol. 

The average wage paid to our employees throughout this group 
of companies amounted to £4 3s. 7d. per week, an increase of Is. 3d. 
Over 1928, so that we can honestly claim not only to have sustained, 
but even advanced the standard of living of our 45,000 employees, 
for during the year 1929 the cost of living fell somewhat below .that 
of 1928. Indeed, I think we can take the legitimate pride of a good 
employer in contemplating this high average weekly wage. 


OPERATING Costs. 

The aggregate operating costs for 1929 amounted to £14,326,000, 
an increase of £327,000 over 1928, or 2-3 per cent. Perhaps the best 
way in which to measure the relative level of our costs is to relate the 
costs to the car miles run. The cost per car mile has fallen from 
12°27d. to 12+2 5d., which shows that while on the whole it is unchanged 
in spite of the increased petrol cost, the tendency is downward still, 
and that the increase in expenditure is justified by the increase in 
service. 

NEED FOR MorRE UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 


Lord Ashfield then dealt with the continued remarkable growth of 
the metropolis, and proceeding said: The effect of all this progress 
throws upon your companies a heavy responsibility. Our resources 
do not grow at the same rate as the possibilities of traffic, and in spite 
of our efforts the lag between the demand for service and the provision 
of service constitutes the real traffic problem which besets London. 
For London requires more underground railways. 

So far as private enterprise is concerned, no one can allege that we 
have not faithfully discharged our task to the limits of our strength. 
There may come a time when underground railways will have to be 
found and provided by public authorities just as roads are now found 
and provided. The construction of such railways leads to the creation 
of land values which escape entirely the burden of contributing to the 
agency which has created them. London has become a centre of a 
larger life, having an ever-widening influence, and against the cost of 
providing the transport facilities necessary to maintain this centre 
must be set many advantages, an intensity of business activity 
impossible in a small place, a greater liveliness of thought and endeavour 
which attracts the finest intelligences and raises the standard of accom- 
plishment, a variety of pursuit and endeavour which affords scope and 
opportunity for the most diverse gifts. We had thought that if all 
the local passenger transport undertakings of Greater London were 
brought within a single scheme, having a common financial interest and 
a common management, that the fares to be received from the public, 
even based upon the present general level of fares, would be adequate 
to enable the combined undertakings to develop and expand steadily 
to a sufficient extent to meet the more urgent needs of London’s 
growth. Such a thought was the logical outcome of the steps which 
had been taken in the past. The experience of our own common fund 
warranted us in assuming that a larger common fund would be more 
stable and more successful. We never assumed that this scheme was 
a final or complete solution of our problems. Jn a living London there 
cannot be a final or complete scheme, for London outgrows itself with 
the years. In our view it was only one more step towards that final 
solution of the London traffic problem which always seems to escape us. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY. 

Well, Parliament declined to accept our tentative solution, and the 
Bills promoted in Parliament last year were eventually rejected. This 
has not in any way affected the problem itself. It has only made the 
need for securing some other solution more urgent and more imperative. 
We may be glad to think that the responsibility for finding a solution 
has been lifted from our shoulders and has been assumed by the 
Government, for now we must look to them to make their proposals 
as to the way in which this problem is to be met. 

We are prepared to explore all roads which may lead towards the 
solution of the London traffic problem, and we are prepared to give 
to this Government, as to any other Government, our loyal collabora- 
tion in any proposals that they may bring forward, if we are satisfied 
that those proposals will not be prejudicial to your interests or cause 
injury to your undertakings, and at the same time will afford the 
management the same measure of freedom to act and think for them- 
selves which they now enjoy and will permit these transport under- 
takings to remain capable of progressive development to meet the needs 
of London. 

One last general word. We estimate that in 1929 the companies 
with which you are directly associated carried 65 per cent. of the local 
passengers of the year. It is a great share. They also represented 
65 per cent. of the capital invested in local means of transport. If the 
average return paid this last year upon the total capital of the transport 
undertaking is calculated, it turns out to be 4-6 per cent. No one 
can allege that this is a reasonable or satisfactory return in these 
times. There are still economies which we hope to secure. There are 
still improvements which will lead to our financial advantage. While, 
therefore, the results which accrue to us from our connection with 
London traffic are not in these last two years without some satisfaction 
to us, I still look forward to securing that reasonable return upon the 
capital which has been invested in the provision of traffic facilities 
which is the just reward of our shareholders. 

CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK. 

Having dealt in detail with the affairs of the several companies, the 
chairman concluded by saying : 

I am convinced that the present year, so far as the factors which 
influence it can be foreseen, will yield better results than the past year. 
I have no reason to join those who indulge in gloomy forebodings. 

The reports and accounts were adopted in the case of each company. 
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INCOME. 


LIFE BRANCHES.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £11,681,606, an increase of £530,981 over 
that of the previous year. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £649,090, an increase of 
£29,981 over that of the previous year. 


TOTAL INCOME.—The Total Income for the year amounted to £14,904,174, an increase of £682,108 over that of 


the previous year. 
BONUS. 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—An annual reversionary Bonus of £2 6s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pearl Policies 
entitled to participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £506,671 has been set aside to provide Reversionary Bonuses to Policies, with certain 
exceptions, effected before lst January, 1923. 


CLAIMS. 


LIFE BRANCHES.—The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 323,280, and amounted with 
Bonuses to £5,786,456. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£332,609. 


TOTAL CLAIMS.—The Total Claims paid by the Company amount to £61,813,290. 


FUNDS. 
TOTAL FUNDS.—The Total Funds amount to £58,464,241, which is an increase of £4,882,213 over those of 


the previous year. 





GEORGE TILLEY, 


Chairman. 
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